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MOSCOW UNDER FIRE 


June 26th 


JHE lights have been turned off in Moscow, and I have spent a night in 
the blacked-out Streets of a wartime capital. It was an unforgettable 
experience. ; a 
In order to set foot outside one’s home after midnight, a special 
permit is needed. Judging by the few score civilians I encountered in 
this city of 4.000.000 after ten o’clock, a very. small number of these 
passes has been issued. One must have urgent and essential business in 
order to obtain the consent of the authorities. . 
A few minutes before’ midnight | was on Gorky Street, the main 


thoroughfare of Moscow. Men and women were running in various, 


directions, obviously trying to get home before the stroke of the hour. 
In the darkness an occasional automobile crept along and, as the minutes 
drew shorter, the drivers of most of the cars leaned out and offered rides 
to pedestrians. 

On the dot of the hour, the streets were suddenly bare. At the inter- 
sections there were dim green and red lights in the hands of the traffic 
control, but automobiles were without lights of any kind. As I stood on 
the kerb I could see two or three figures moving through the darkness 
toward me. As they came toward me I felt instinctively for my pass and 
in an instant it was demanded of me. : 

Without the help of a flashlight or match, the permit was thoroughly 
inspected in silence. The officials, a woman and two men, then asked me 
some questions in Russian. After I had haltingly uttered a few words 
in their tongue, they asked me whether I were British or German. | 
replied that I was an American. All was well, the inspection was Over, 
and the three figures moved away into the night as shadowy and 
mysteriously as they had approached. _ 

Cupping a match in my hand, I lighted a cigarette, trembling so 
violently for fear a bullet would whizz by my ear that it gave me smal] 
satisfaction. However, a few minutes later I saw other cigarettes 
lighted and I was relieved to know that smoking was permitted. 

As I walked up the street | passed many doorways and it seemed as 
though every one of them was occupied by a shadowy watcher. At the 
corners there was always one or more of the policing force. 

After another half-hour I was stopped and my permit demanded of 
me the second time. During the time of curfew I was stopped ten times 
and the inspection and questioning, whether by the policing force or by 
night watchers, were invariably the same. 

I continued walking through the streets, rarely encountering anyone, 
but aware each minute that there were dozens of pairs of eyes watching 
me from the darkened doorways. 

Then suddenly a whistle blasted the daylights out of me. Ifa One-ton 
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bomb had exploded in the street I probably would have been less shaken, 
Almost ‘simultaneously an automobile, of which I had not been aware 
screeched to a breathtaking stop a few feet from me. Out of the darknesg 
one of the policing force appeared and questioned the driver. Hig 
permit was Inspected for several minutes and then the car rolled away. 
___AS it began to get lighter, buildings that I had not suspected of being 
in ¢xistence gradually rose from the earth and jutted like blackened icicleg 
into the sky. The city began to take on shape and substance. [ could Se 
familiar-looking landmarks that brought me back to reality. 1 was In 
Moscow after all. not on some planet whose sun had expired. 

As I walked toward home, people began emerging from apartments 
and dwellings. Some were hurrying to work, others were coming out to 
observe the newness of a new day. Trucks, passenger Cars and motor, 
cycles thundered over the pavement, traffic lights appeared in their usual 
Positions and curtains and shades were drawn from over Windows. Life 
in Moscow had once more resumed its normal routine. 


June 30th 


Tus has been a warm, beautiful day in the capital of the Soviet Union, 
Moscow's four million have overflowed the strects and have filled the 
parks, plazas, and surrounding countryside to soak up the sunshine after 
an unprecedented cold and late spring. : 

Crowds from all over the Union jammed the grounds of the Agri. 
cultural Exhibition, looking at the displays and cating Eskimo pics. Tt 
was like a day last summer at the New York World’s Fair, except that 
Crowds gathered around loudspeakers to listen to reports from the 
front. They hung on every word concerning the battle of four thousand 
tanks raging in the sector of Lutsk, said here to be the biggest tank battle 
to take place in the world. : 

The outbreak of war one week ago today came asacomplete surprise to 
the people of the Soviet Union. The people of this country have been 
schooled to believe in peace as the foundation of their country. But when 
wo. Came, there was no hysterics, because the sudden shock was invigorat. 
ing and electrifying. I was in the subtropical resort of Sohumt on the 
Black Sea, fifteen hundred miles from Moscow, when the news Was 
broadcast last Sunday. At this resort, where hundreds of coal miners, 
oil workers, and locomotive engineers were on vacation, the echo of 
Germany’s invasion of the Soviet Union had karely died out before the 


poe were already on their way back home to take up the-duties imposed 
y war. . 


I returned to Moscow two days ago : > first impression I received 
was that the city had undergone : areal ee Of course, there was the 
Inevitable blackout, but the most striking sight on the Moscow streets ate 
the vivid posters which have appeared almost overnight. Crowds MOve 
from one poster to the next, reading the slogans aloud. The posters ate 
about the size of peacetime travel billboards, but blazing with bursting 
shells and bombs. Some of them depict with graphic effect the chanseq 
attitude towards war that has come over the Sovict Union. One showed 
_a huge red shell hitting Hitler in the stomach, with the slogan “we'll WIDe 

the Fascist invaders from the earth.” Another showed a Red Army 
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ier bayoneting a snake that was coiled in the shape “Le 
oie hc slogan “Death to the Fascist Rattlesnake !" pe of a swastika, 

Moscow iscd!m. People talk confidently over the outcome of the war. 
1 spoke to several Russians today who were typical in expressing satis- 
faction over England’s offer of help. and they spoke enthusiastically about 
offers of assistance from the United States. . Russians admire the efficiency 
and spirit of the American people, and they are expressing their admiration 
on every Strect corner. 


: tees “i July 2nd 
gwar is ten days old inthe Soviet Union. since a week ago |] 
ioe the first German bombs fell upon the citizens of this Cee ae sae 
changes have taken place in the daily routine of the people. But not among 
these changes, as far as I have been able to observe. is the custom of 
eating. Food is scarce in many countries, but not in this one. 
' Before coming to the Soviet Union seven weeks ago, I was told that 
there was no butter to be had here ; that bread, the true staple of life 
in this section of the globe, was all but non-existent ; and that the labour 
of obtaining the simplest nourishment was the daily chore of the people. 
I have found, as far as human eyes can see, that none of these statements 
is true. | 
i To begin with, let me explain that [ have sampled the fare in Moscow’s 
finest hotels and restaurants, and that I have eaten in village cafés and in 
the homes of peasants. And nowhere in the world have I had set before 
me such a superabundance of food. 

A few days ago I ate lunch in the home of a farmer in the Ukraine 
There were twelve persons at the table, and when we all had finished there 
was still enough food left to feed another dozen hungry men. 

During the past two months I have travelled through a considerable 
part of the European region of the Soviet Union, as well as in many parts 
of Middle Asia, but I still have not become accustomed to seeing 
individual portions of butter almost the size of a packet of Cigarettes set 
before each plate. In America, restaurant waiters have the habit of 
becoming personally affronted if a diner asks for a second helping of a 
postage-stamp-sized dab of butter ; I have found here that the waiter 
is more than likely to become affronted if you do not accept a second 
helping. 

Perhaps It is well known abroad that eggs are an important Part of 
Russian’s meal, especially at breakfast. The custom of Serving two ¢e . 
either fried or in an omelette, has not taken hold here. A Russian will 
either serve you three, four, or five eggs at a helping, or he will not tak 
the trouble to serve you at all. This morning, for instance, | ordered the 
good old American standby—ham-and-eggs. But there Was nothi : 
American about the size of the dish. In addition to the ham, it contai 4 
four fried eggs. If this had happened to me in Philadelphia or Le 
Angeles, f would have concluded that somebody in the kit = 

age" , chen had lost 
his mind completely. 

And caviare, a luxury dish in England and America, is, as faras I have 
observed up to and including dinner of this day, just another item in th 
common dict of the Russians. ’ 
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In connection with food, one of the favourite jokes now current ameng 
the people here concerns Hitler and butter. As told to me. the story goes 
like this : Hitler decided he wanted some butter for dinner. and so he 
ordered his Army to invade the Sovict Union to obtain it. After eating 
dish after dish of it, he becume violently ill. His physician was sent for. 
and the physician, a doctor of the old school, prescribed an immersion 
treatment. He ordered that Hitler be dipped in a deep tank of water three 
times, and to be brought to the surface the first two times only. 


‘ 


| July 3rd 
THE news of the day is the carly morning speech of Stalin. 


At 6.30 a.m., Moscow time. practically every person in the cily was 
within earshot of a radio, either home set or street loudspeaker. Red 
Square and the surrounding plazas, usually partially deserted at that hour, 
were filled with crowds. When Stalin’s speech began, his words resounded 
from all directions, indicating that amplifiers were carrying the message 
to every nook and cranny of the city. 

This was Stalin’s first speech to the people through a microphone 
since 1938. His intervening ones had been delivered either to government 
gatherings or for recording machines. 

The speech itself, which from its opening words impressed upon the 
people the seriousness of the hour, was received calmly by the grim-faced 
crowds. When the point was reached where the people were told that 
Germany would be defeated by “tthe heroic Red Army and the glorious 
Red Navy,”’ there was a noticeable upsurge of feeling. 

Stalin spoke for approximately forty minutes, but even at this late 
hour in Moscow it is still echoing and re-echoing through the city. 
Pravda, the leading daily newspaper of the country, devoted its front page 
today to the message in its entirety. Recordings of it were repeated on 
every radio in the Soviet Union and translations were made and broadcast 
in the languages of all the Union’s republics before the day was over. So 
thorough were the details for its presentation, that within a few minutes 
after it had been delivered inmates of institutions for the deaf-and-dumb 
were having it translated to them in sign-language. 

The announcement that portions of the Soviet Union lying next to 
Gcerman-dominated borders had been seized by the German Army was 
received stoically. As an observer, I had the feeling that this announce- 
ment immediately brought about the beginning of a new era in Soviet 
life. The people, and there are upward of 196 millions of them in the 
Sovict Union, ave heard for the first time since the war began a fighting 
speech by their leader. As a Russian said to me, you may be sure thai 
from this moment a grapple to the death has begun. 

From what I have secn and heard during the day in the hotels and on 
the streets, | would not be surprised if the entire population of Moscow 
suddenly besieged the military offices for permission to move en masse to 
the front. A Russian girl told me today, and it is typical of sidewalk 

conversation, that the winning of this war was now the sole objective of 
her life. 
ae is evident that the Soviet Union has mobilized its forces, both civil 
and military, to wage an all-out war against Germany. If there is any 
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such thing as so-called total war, this is to be it. The battle of the Russian 
Steppes will make all previous conflicts seem like rehearsals. 


July Sth 


TuHIs would have been a routine day on the home front in Moscow had it 
not been for the first daytime air-raid alarm of the war. I am now adding 
shelter-sitting to my list of ten most memorable experiences. And I can 
assure you that shelter-sitting is not a frivolous pastime during this battle 
of the Russian Steppes. 

The frivolity that has become associated in many minds with wartime 
capitals is nowhere in evidence in the Soviet capital. 

Moscow's American-type cocktail bars, and there were only two or 
three of them in existence at the outbreak of war, now have as little 
patronage as a Republican Party information booth at a Democratic 
rally in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The leading hotels still maintain dance orchestras for dinner patrons, 
but even the well-known Russian love of dancing is barely in evidence 
now. Moscow has become a nine o’clock town as far as night life is 
concerned and there is a noticeable lack of street traffic after that hour. 
The theatres, which begin their performances now at 7.30 in the evening, 
are closed long before their peacetime hours. . 

Russians have generally had the same attachment for vodka that 
Englishmen and Americans have for whisky-and-soda, but during the 
past seven days I have not seen a quantity sufficient to drown a kitten in. 
If this is any indication of the attitude of the people towards the conduct of 
the war on the home front, it can be stated that the Soviet Union is going 
about its work with deadpan seriousness. This is all the more remarkable, 
to an Amcrican observer, because the drinking and sale of vodka and other 
alcoholic beverages are not prohibited. 

But as far as relaxation and amusement is concerned, there ts a big 
demand for seats in the parks during the day and early evening. Almost » 
everyone goes to the parks for two reasons—to listen to musical concerts 
and to read the war communiqueés in the newspapers. 

I have noticed in the parks that it is usual for a person to turn to his 
neighbour and exchange comments. These comments are generally of 
two kinds. In one category are serious discussions of the war. Those 
that fall into the second, category are humorous quips that almost invari- 
ably make Hitler the butt of the joke. Judging from what I have seen and 
heard, there are few things a Russian likes better at this time than a good 
belly-laugh at the expense of Hitler. . 


July 6th 


THOSE who know Moscow summers can well imagine what it was like here 
today. The city was flooded with sunshine and balmy breezes. Inter- 
mittent thunder showers broke the monotony by sending strollers, 
picnickers, and ball-playing children to temporary shelter. In the placid 
atmosphere there was a feeling of calmness before the thunderstorms. 
During the day I drove by car thirty miles northward of the city, 
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Even though it was the weekly holiday in the Soviet Union, work and rest 
could be observed side by side throughout the trip. Construction of new 
buildings went on as usual. Cultivation of truck gardens went on In the 
fields that have nourished the people for hundreds of years. The only 
difference I could observe today, the beginning of the third weck of wat 
in the Soviet Union, was an alertness of body and mind. 

This new alertness is a remarkable thing. Every living person. child 
and adult, has taken upon himself the responsibility of the entire country. 
Picnickers and swimmers approve of the frequent requests made upon 
them to establish their identity. One of them told me that cach time ne 
was asked his identity, he considered it a tribute to the efficiency of the 
State. It is said that this constant vigil has brought about a country~ 
wide feeling of confidence among the people, and that spying upon one 
another has no standing in this land. Ses es 

Moscow citizens are following the reports from the front with mnereas- 
ing interest. It is felt here that this first phase of the battle of the Russian 
Steppes has already demonstrated the effectiveness of the Red Army and 
Airfleet. The people are particularly interested in the tank fighting that 
is reported to be continuing without let-up. Yesterday’s and today $ 
reports from the Latvian and Estonian sectors stated that German tank 
units had been repulsed after numerous attempts had been madc to force 
a break in Sovict lines. on 

The people are never without news of the Red Army. In addition to 
the two daily communiqués, frequent amplifications and comments are 
made over the radio, and these reports can be heard in almost every square 
and plaza, because loudspeakers have been set up for that purpose. 

The air-raid alarms are getting the people to their shelters promptly 
and efficiently. In many hotels, apartment houses, factories and offices, 
hew warning signals have been installed. If a person does not delay !n 
Starting, he can now walk calmly and unhurriedly, even with dignity, to 
his accustomed shelter. 


In the short space of time of two weeks, the civilian population has 
completely adjusted itself to the conditions of war. 


July Tth 


OrriciaL comment was made here today concerning a German radio 
report that there would be a halt in this battle of the Russian Steppes. 
The report was characterized by the Government spokesman as being a 
childish German ruse to attempt to confuse the Red Army and Ajirflect. 
This particular German radio report was said to be one of the methods 
employed by the German Army in waging war against the Soviet Union, | 
It was stated that many present-day German schemes had been inherited 
from the military tactics of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Army. and that they are all 
, Well known to the command of the Red Army. 
_ In this same conncction, it was stated by the government that the front 
is approximately 2,500 kilometres in length and zigzag in character. It 
was also explained that the recent numerous Soviet counter-attacks were 
successful because the German Army is in the position of cither havin& 
to try to go forward or to retreat. 
The part being taken by civilians in the war was explained here today 
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as being that of an auxiliary force of the Red Army, and that its function 
was of the utmost importance. It was said that civilian forccs would be 
given the same training and tactics as the military forces, so that the two 
would be able to work closely together. It was stated that the aim of both 
military and civilian forces was to win the war, and that such steps were 
taken to gain that end. 

Air raid precautions are being enlarged by the training of civilians in 
fire-fighting methods modelled after the British. The fire defence is based 
on the principle of having a brigade in charge of each house, and this 
primary unit is the foundation of the city-wide unit. 

It was officially claimed here today that German losses, killed, captured 
and wounded amounted to 700,000 for the first twelve days of war. lt was 
Said that German losses averaged 60,000 men a day during the first fev 
days of the war, and that recently the daily total has been far 1n excess o 
that. It was also said that the armed forces of the Sovict Union had 
destroyed 1,500 planes and 2,500 tanks of the German Army during the 
first cight days of the war. No announcement was made of Red Army 
losses, but the German claim, as reported here, that they had destroyed 
5,000 Sovict planes, was emphatically denied. : 

The government spokesman made light of what he termed Hitler’s 
dream of Kremlin towers, and stated that Hitler would have to content 
himself with looking at pictures of it. 


July 8th 


TI pon’r know which is more hazardous—driving through Moscow’s 
Strects at night during curfew or walking like a blind man without a cane. 
After last night’s experience, all I can say is that T strongly recommend 
that anyone who comes to Moscow and intends to have business on the 
. Streets after midnight bring along a Secing Eye dog. ; 

At 2 a.m. [ was groping along Gorky Street, the Fifth Avenue of 
Moscow, with both hands outstretched as though playing blind-man’s- 
buff. The peculiar thing about pitch-black darkness is that In me, at 
least, it upsets my internal compass. I had already walked head-on into 
some militiamen, suddenly finding myself, in each instance, with my arms 
around them as though frisking them. 

1 managed to talk myself out of those situations and prove that I was 
not a diversionist. But as I groped through the inky blackness of Gorky 
Street, all at once a lamppost came at me from my left out of nowhere. 

I thought | had been walking straight ahead but must have been so 
befuddled that 1 was sidestepping. Anyway, this lamppost slammed into 
me from my left without warning. I picked myself up and decided to 
find a side street where there were no white-way poles. | 

__ I felt a corner and turned into a side street. 1 felt my way along the 
Side of a building for several yards, stepping over sandbags, night watchers’ 
feet and some kind of construction work. Just as I stepped out of some 
wet cement, somebody flashed a light in my face™ { reached for my 

propusk (pass), showed it, and the light went out. 
It was blacker than ever. {[t was unbelievably black. I stumbled along 
for several steps, gradually becoming aware that my feet were dragging. 

I lifted them higher each time I took a step but that didn’t help any. [ 
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reached down and felt one foot, then the other. [ had waded ankle deep 
through some unset cement. 

At the next corner I was whisked into a doorway where my propusk 
was given a careful scrutiny by a militiaman. Almost as quickly as I had 
been challenged, [ was thrust out into the blacker than ever night. 

Iturned another corner and went several yards without a misiiap. 
Then like a person misjudging a stair tread in the dark, I stepped down- 
ward. The pavement rose up to my neck and my feet sank into soft 
mud. Almost as suddenly as that had happened two pairs of hands 
grabbed me. : 

**Tovarich !”* they shouted. “‘What are you doing here 2?” 

‘“Where ?”’ [ shouted. 

My nose touched a cold piece of iron. It was the rim of a manhole. 
The two workmen had removed the manhole cover and had gone to work 
repairing something five feet below the surface of the street. | produced 
my propusk while a match was struck and the flare cupped over the paper. 


“Only a diversionist would try to interfere with our work, Tovarich,”’ 
one of them said coldly. 


“lam no diversionist,” I insisted. ‘‘! am lost.’’ 

‘Just the same we have to investigate you, Tovarich,” they said. 
*“Come along with us.” 

We climbed out of the manhole and I was led firmly by the arms to 
the corner where the same militiaman who had last inspected my papers 
took me in charge. We walked several yards to a doorway where a hight 
was flashed in my face. | : 

“Go on your way, Amerikansky,”’ he said. ‘‘You seem to be having a 
lot of trouble tonight.” 

The militiaman saluted sharply and J heard his heels click. 

Everything was in darkness again. 

A block farther along a house was being watched. Night watchers, 
guards and militiamen had collected in the street in front of the house 
while two men were already on their way to the fourth floor where a 
suspicious-looking light was visible every few minutes. 

It wasn’t the kind of light given by an electric torch. It flared up and 
died down slowly each time. It had occurred eight or ten times at intervals 
of two or three minutes. 


In a few moments two guards came running down the strect breathless. 
In the meantime the light didn’t appear again. 


“What did you find up there ?” everybody asked. ‘‘Is that a diversion- 
ist making signals ?”’ 
The guards doubled up with laughter. 
“There’s anold woman up there Sitting up in bed who says something 
has been biting her,” one said, “‘and she was striking matches trying to 
find out what it was. When we went in to investigate why she was making 
signals, she said ‘if striking matches makcs people think I am a diversion- 
ist, I will let the things bite me all they want to.” 
/ 
i July 10th 
THert nave been Leela alarms in Moscow since the war began ih 
weeks ago. 1 was passing through Red;Square shortly after midnight wen 


the second alarm was sounded. 
12 
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I happened at the tum to be on my way to a conference and the alarm 
Caught Me seven blocks short of where 1 wanted to be. There were plenty 
Of sheltcrs to duck inte? along the way and the police force and night 
Watchers thought I should be tucked away safely in one of them. If you 
have ever tried to talk to 4 Petson during an air-raid alarm, when neither 
Of you could understand more than half a dozen words jointly, you can 
Imagine the scene. ae = * 

In addition, | was golms the opposite direction to which the great 
Majority of citizens Were going and all of us agreed, sometimes silently, 
that that was no small impediment, either. I think I travelled the seven 
blocks al the rate of about five minutes per block. 

Along the way T was challenged no less than ten times. This means 
that cach time [I had to show my night pass, my correspondent’s pass, my 
Soviet passport and gnally my American passport. In several cases ‘even 
that was not enough. | had to give the English language a thorough work- 
Out tO Prove that MY knowledge of it was: habitual and hereditary. You 
can’t beat the Russians when it comes to thoroughness and efficiency. 

When IT reached my destination the sky was beginning to brighten and 
the ‘“‘all clear’? was sounded a few minutes later. . 

The third time there was an air-raid warning, [ was in the soundproof 
studios of a radio station and knew nothing at all about it until thirty 
minutes after it had been sounded. If anyone else in the studios knew 
about it before I did. these citizens of Moscow must be the greatest poker- 
faces in the world. Scripts, were rehearsed, voice tests were made and 
programmes read just as if the whole thing had been taking place in 
Denver, Colorado. 

I walked out into the street and watched the sky for a few minutes, 
but was soon discouraged from doing that. 

IT went down into a4 shelter where there were about 500 persons 
engaged in doing all the things 500 individuals can do in a shelter during 
an alarni. Some were reading newspapers, books and letters : some were 
asleep, Wide-awake, talking, humming and silent ; some were writing 
on backs of envelopes and sheets of paper : some were Staring at the 
ceiling, the walls, the floors and their neighbours, and some were 
rummaging through their pockets deeply engrossed as all of us are when 
- we discover at such times the odds and ends we have been carrying around 
with us since goodness knows when. 

When the “Alarm off” came we walked out into the street. Ina 
topsy-turvy world this was one of the strangest sights I have ever seen. 
At three o’clock in the morning the streets were filled to overflowing with 
Moscow’s 4,000,000. It was already past dawn and it looked as if some- 
thing had gone wrong with planetary time. It was as if everyone in the 
city had looked at the same out-of-order timepiece and had started to 
work, to shop, to school and to play at the same moment—five hours too 
early. 


| July Vth 
A PROPUSK, or night pass, is the most important item one can have on one’s 
person in Moscow when curfew begins at midnight. I haven't tried it, but 
I believe I could walk stark naked through Moscow during curfew as long 
as I had a propusk in my hand, and nobody woul give it a second thought, 


Nobody in the city who appears on the streets during curiew 's exempt 
from challenge. The night watchers inspect each otner’s propusks as 
minutely as they would the propusk of a parachutist wno descended in 
Red Square. The occupants of the biggest automobiles and the weare:s of 
the highest ranking uniforms receive the same attention as an office worker 
or a. street cleaner. 

I have been hauled in off the street many times and hustled into a 
lighted room where my propusk was examined with the same cold penetrat- 
ing stare that a New York customs officer assumes when he looks at a 
ship passenger’s declaration of purchases made abroad. 

The biggest night prowlers of all are Moscow cats. Almost every 
night [ see from three to eight cats, short-haired cats, long-haired cats, and 
just plain cats. They show the same attentive interest in life, and demon- 
strate the same disdain in human beings, as they do anywhere else in the 
world. They sit on the kerbs and look for minutes at a time at whatever 
it is that cats look at when they look, and pay Iess attention to human 
beings than they do to passing automobiles. When they do condescend 

to come up and associate with a person, it is merely because they want to 
use his legs as a convenient place to rub against. 

It is safe to assume that the sympathies of Moscow cats lie with the 
Red Army, and that they are as patriotic as a cat ever is to his homeland ; 
but I suspect that they are rather glad to have the blackouts come. They 
no longer have to sit at home and wait for the crowds to leave the streets 
at night, because there are no crowds ; and they can explore the new wide 
Streets and enlarged plazas, because there is no light to spoil their fun. 

There have been no air-raid alarms since the short, five-minute 
accidental alarm of last Saturday. It was explained at that time that 
somebody accidentally touched a signal, setting off the alarm and before 

it could be shut off every signal in the city had been sct going. No harm 
was done anybody, and the persons in charge of the signal system 
apologized over the city radio loudspeaker system for the annoyance 
anyone might have been caused. : 

Otherwise the life of the city continues in its normal wartime manner. 
Windows are still being taped, and sandbags are still being filled. Most of 
this work has been finished for some time ; but like all human beings the 
citizens of Moscow take pride in putting the finishing touches on what- 
ever they have started. The only unfinished business [ have noticed 1s 
the wrecking of an old apartment building and the excavation of founda- 
tions for a new one to take its place. This work had been going on for 
several weeks before war began, and it continued without halt until two 
days afterwards. Only then was work stopped. Two American-made 
Steam shovels used in excavating still stand where they were Ieft when 
work ceased—one has its shovel tilted high into the air, the other has its 
nose buried deep in the earth. I pass the corner where the steam shovels 
Stand every day, and I have found that unconsciously I.always look to 
See if the position of the cranes has been changed. Probably as good a 
Sign as any that the war is over will be: the time when these two steam 
Shovels from Ohio are fired up and go back to shovelling. 

' There was another arresting scene in Moscow yeaterday. A radio 
loudspeaker has been crected on the corner of one of the principal streets 
where a new apartment building is being completed. The building 1S 
linistied except for the last-minute finishing touches that all such structures 
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peCfive, yesterday while the radio was pe Out one of the frequently 
ePCated notices to citizens instructing Mem what to do in case of air 
gids. 4 stone Mason was scaffolding Over tne apartment house doorway 
with chise] and hammer, calmly tapp!9€ OUl a decorative frieze. 


a 


July V1th 
1 SAW the first Soviet newsreel clips of the war today and can report that 


the Reg Army makes an impressive Showing on thé screen. The clips, 
just flown in trom three sectors of the front, Show infantry, tank units 
and the air force inaction. After editing they will be released for public 
showing throughout the USSR. Margaret Bourke-White and I were the 
only foreigners who saw today’s preview 1N a Private projection room. 

The Red Army infantry in the field madea Particularly good impression 
Their Geld equipment was as modern and up-to-date as any I have seen 
used by any army, any time, anywhere. The number of tank units and 
other »notorized forces surprised me. 

In reading communiqués describing tank battles J had visualized, at 
the most, engagements of several score tanks. But after seeing these 
newsreels [ have changed my conception of modern mechanized warfare 
and now I am prepared to see several thousand tanks hurled into a fight 
at One time. 7 

One of the clips showed the airflect bringing down a German bomber 
somewhere over the Soviet Union. The Soviet success was evidently one 
out of three planes and in that case 1S a good average in any man’s war. 

Several clips were shown of German air force prisoners. The Germans 
wear natty uniforms and, judging from their youthful appearance, they 
could easily pass for Annapolis plebes. Rumanian and German infantry 
prisoners were a bedraggled-looking lot. They evidently had been 
captured on the Bessarabian front and looked as if all the fight had been 
taken out of them. 

But war isn’t all grim in the USSR. It has its lighter moments, and the 
satire-barbed cartoons, jokes and stories in the current issue of Crocodile, 
a Russian humour magazine, are all good for laughs. Practically every 
item in the mavazine is a thrust at Hitler and the German Army. There is 
a full-page cartoon of the captured German High Command marching 
at the head of its troops. The officers are hunery-looking, bedraggled 
a fearful. The caption reads: “The German Army enters the 

raine.”’ 

_ Another full-page cartoon shows Hitler and Mussolini in conference. 
Hitler asks : 

‘“*How many soldiers do you have in the Italian Army ”” 

Mussolini replies : ‘‘Two million, but if you count the ones captured 
by the enemy there are four million.” 

The most popular joke in the country at present is one that I have not 
seen in print, although from all accounts it is so old that it probably has 
travelled around the world several times. Undoubtedly there are many 
versions of it by now. The onc told me today is as follows : 

Hitler arrived at the French shore of the English Channcl and became 
perturbed when he saw so much water separating him from Britain. He 
was told by his advisers that in Biblical times the Red Sea was SMote 
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with a stick and the waters parted. Hitler sent for a rabbi to be advised 
how the act could be repeated. The rabbi told him that all he needed was 
the same stick used to smite the waters of the Red Sea. Hitler asked where 


the stick was. _ 
The rabbi said : ‘‘In the British Museum in London.”’ 


July 12th 


My wife and I bought a second-hana, six-year-old Plymouth sedan 
yesterday and took a 60-mile trip into the country north of Moscow and 
a three-hour drive through the city. Everything was normal except the car. 

.To begin with, the American owner had gone to Stockholm for the 
weekend two days before the outbreak of war and he probably will be 
there for the duration. This unforeseen incident undoubtedly soured 
him on life and by telegram he laid down some rather uncomfortable 
conditions of sale. 

The most ruthless promise he extracted from me was that I was never 
to slam the doors because he would hate to think that his car was not 
receiving considerate treatment. 

Bob Maxwell, who runs a second-hand car lot on Sunset Boulevard in 
Los Angeles, undoubtedly will be glad to hear that even in Moscow the 
traditions of the used car business are being respected. Ambassador 
Steinhardt heard about the deal and insisted that the gas tank be filled 
to half its capacity before we drove the caraway. Itwould be unprincipled, 
he said, for Americans to make a deal such as this over a second-hand car 
and not give the new owner enough gas to get to the other side of town 
before the car broke down. 

The only hitch was that nobody had any gas tickets he was willing to 
part with, traditions or no traditions, and the Ambassador reluctantly 
drained five gallons from his own car. + 

My Russian chauffeur drove me six blocks and stopped in the middle 
of a busy intersection. He then got out and looked at the car Critically 
for several minutes. By then traffic was in a snarl and the traffic COp was 
on his way, blowing his whistle with each step. Both the police officer 
and I wanted to know what the trouble was. The chauffeur said the car 
was not fit to drive until-he gave it a thorough polishing job. The traffic 
cop sided with the chauffeur and there was nothing | could do about it 

I gave the chauffeur five roubles to buy a bottle of polish, but when he 
came back I told him to take me home and call for me when the polishing 
was finished. He came back two hours later with a book of government- 

issucd pale lavender gascline tickets and a dazzling-looking car that looked 
as if it had just come off the assembly line. | 
We then drove off into the country, where it seemed as though every- 
body in town who had a holiday was picnicking and swimming. There 
were no German parachutists floating down, no Finnish sharpshooters 
knocking off people’s hats. During the trip we had to show the car’s 
passport two times. The only other indication that a war was on was 
that everyone who had a job to do was hustling. And when a Russian 
hustles, you'd better get out of his way. 

Late in the afternoon we came back to town and drove for several 
hours through every section of the city. There were no bomb craters in 
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the streets, no bomb-wrecked buildings. But there was plenty of activity. 
Women were washing windows and street cleaners were sweeping side- 
walks. Moscow looked like any peaceful European city four years ago. 
Anyoody who comes here and tries to create a disturbance will have a lot 
of angry citizens to reckon with. 

At the end of the day my chauffeur said he would be unable to drive the 
car again unless something was done. I asked him what the trouble was 
this time. He said ] had been robbed—that the American had gone off to 
Stockholm and had sold me a car that had no jack, tyre pump or pliers. 
And that, worst of all, the horn would not blow. I gave him fifty roubles 
to make the necessary purchases and repairs, and promised to explain to 
him some day how it was that no American had ever yet sold a sccond- 
hand car complete with jack, pump and pliers—and with a horn that 
would blow. 


July 13th 


Tue first cye-witness accounts of fighting during the first two weeks of 
war have given an indication of the fierceness of the battles. From what I 
have heard, it appears that these battles are being fought with great 
determination by both sides. Evidently the air fighting has been on a large 
scale, J was told by one man who had spent two weeks on the front that 
on the second day of war grounded German planes could be seen guarded 
by soldiers of the Red Army, but that when he left the front two weeks 
later therc were evidently more grounded German planes than the Red 
Army bothered to guard and that the peasants had taken over the task. 
The latter were permitted to take parts from the German planes and these 
parts were eagerly seized by the peasants, who converted bolts and other 
items into farm machinery and kitchen utensils. 

This same eye-witness said that captured German airmen and soldiers 
told him that officers of the German command were unable to explain 
the reasons for the war, and that the airmen and soldiers were weary of it. 

In one battle it was said that the Germans threw their infantry into an 
attack across a narrow bridge regardless of consequences and that when 
the fight was over the bridge was piled with corpses. 1 was told that 
Germans expressed no enthusiasm for the war, but that they were such 
good soldiers that they carried out orders from their officers even in the 
face of certain death. 

The Roumanian prisoners were described by this same eye-witness as 
being a hangdog lot. He said that they were always eager to surrender, 
and that they told him they would rather be prisoners in the Soviet Union 
than prisoners of Germany in Roumania. Their equipment, it was said 
did not fit them to fight and, in many instances, they were sent into battle 
without uniforms and adequate arms. 

The tank engagements were described as being on a superhuman scale. 
All the German tanks were new, and they were equal in size to the Soviet 
tanks ; but that the Soviet tanks were able to upset the German tanks 
with ease, thereby eliminating them from battle. It was said that the 
German ammunition was manufactured in 1940 and 1941, indicating, the 
eye-witness said, that German supplies were so low that they had to be 
used almost as fast as they could be manufactured, 
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The whole account given me indicated that both opposing forces were 
engaged in a man-size conflict, and that most previous engagements clse- 
where in this war, beginning with the French campaign, were on a much 
smaller scale. 

The signing of the agreement Saturday between England and the 
Soviet Union, announced here this afternoon, is the foremost topic. of 
interest in Moscow at the moment. The clauses in the pact pledging 
mutual activities against Germany and agreeing that neither party will 
conclude a separate peace were described by the government as being 
proof of Hitler’s inability to establish a united front against the Soviet 
Union. | | 

The part of the United States in this act, the government spokesman 
said, is that of a great and powerful nation which has agreed to back 
England to the end. 

There was evident good feeling in Moscow when the signing of the pact 
was announced. The people with whom ! talked expressed the belief 
that Germany could never succeed in the face of such powerful coalition, 
and that this document foreshadowed a full and complete defeat of 
Hitler. | ! 

The government spokesman said that the pact would create new fronts 
against Hitler. 

Today was the beginning of the fourth week of war in the Soviet 
Union. {[t was also the beginning of a new phase, perhaps the second 
major phase, of this battle of the Russian Steppes. Otherwise there were 
no other signsi n Moscow today to show that it was anything other than 
another day of war. 

Today’s government communiqué stated that new action had developed 
on the front, and that this action was progressing in a new direction. 

_ The lull that followed the first two weeks of fighting was only a relative 
one. The Red Army launched numerous successful counter-attacks, it 
has been reported, and the activity of aviation increased in tempo. This 
Statement is borne out by the frequent announcements in the past of 
increasingly heavy plane losses. During this period the official reports. 
showed that German losses in aviation were approximately three times 
heavier than Soviet. : 

_ Today's statement that fighting was developing in a new direction 
Indicates that action has increased in a northerly direction. This statement 
coincides with reports from abroad that the German Army is attempting 
to shorten the front, which is now approximately 3,000 kilometres in 
1ength, or about 1,800 miles. 

Increased activity of the Soviet Airficct over German-occupied 
Roumania during the past several days has been reported in the press 

cre. It was stated that this activity was directed principally at Roumanian 
oul depots and Black Sea ports. 


: July 14th 


Topay I talked to a Russian who gave an eyewitness account of two weeks 
of warfare on the front. He was Paul Nilin, 32, of Irkutsk, Siberia, now 
of Moscow, who recently was given the Stalin award of 100,000 roubles for 
a motion picture scenario of a Soviet-made film, The Great Life. Nilin, 
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who is a short-story writer and novelist, based his scenario on life in the 
Donbas coal mining region. He went to the front as a writer and observer 
the second day after war began and returned to Moscow several days 
ago. 

“One ol the biggest engagements I saw lasted continuously for three 
nights and four days,” Nilin said. “The Germans sent large forces across 
the river. They were met by a smaller force of the Red Army. The battle 
ranged over an area of about six kilometres square. Our soldiers fought 
all this time without food or supplies and I presume the Germans did also. 

“At the end of the fourth day. fresh Red Army troops came up and 
that was the end of that engagement. The Germans. what there were left 
of them, retreated.” ; 

He witnessed air battles, tank battles and infantry engagements during 
Ais stay in the unidentified sector. He said that in one tank battle both 
sides used their biggest tanks and that Soviet tanks were obviously stronger 
peed they were able to race headlong into German tanks and upset 
them. 

“During infantry engagements,” Nilin said, “the Germans always 
did a lot of shouting at one another, generally calling for help and yelling 
Out instructions while the Soviet troops fought in determined silence. 
The Germans have evidently been taught to believe that they cannot lose 
a battle because when they do lose one they break down like babies. 
They have up-to-date equipment and they use it effectively. German 
uniforms are of poor quality material, however, and their boots are made 
of leather substitute.”’ | : 

Nilin said that when German planes were brought down pcasants 
_fushed up and surrounded planes and airmen and guarded them with 
axes and pitchforks. : ” 

He said the Germans were more afraid of being hacked to pieces by 
angry peasants than they were of being captured. Several airmen Nilin 
talked to had nade many bombing raids on England. He said that two 
of them wore Iron Crosses. first class and second class, and that their 
Planes had a map of England painted on the fuselage. 

_ German airmen told him, he said, that their food ration consisted of 
half a pound of bread a day, a can of fish and potatoes, and that twice a 
Week they were issued a can of meat. Nilin said infantry troops received 
Only one-fourth of the daily ration of airmen. ; - 

“Germans who were captured had two flasks on them,” Nilin said, 
‘a large water flask and a smaller one for alcohol. When they were taken 
Prisoner their aleohol flasks were always empty and an alcoholic smell 
Was always clinging to them. A lot of them were drunk when captured.” 

Some of the prisoners told Nilin that they had been in. France a few 
days before war with the USSR started and that, without being told where 
they were being taken, they were put on trains and brought to the Soviet 
border. oe 

_ After they had reached the border, they began fighting before they had. 
time to “find out what it was all about,” he said they told him. | 

Nilin said many ,of the grounded German bombing planes contained 
three Germans and one Czech and that the latter was always a machine 
sunner. He said that captured Czechs wept and said they had been forced 
by Germans to plane. Nilin quoted Germans as saying, “Why do you 
ask him so many questions about the war? He is just a Czech.” 
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According to Nilin, Roumanians proved to be willing captives and 
many of them rushed eagerly to the Soviet lines calling : 

“Russky ! Russky ! Russky !” ‘ 

Roumanians asked for cigarettes but hesitated to ask for new cigar- 
ettes, saying that they would take butts and stubs. Nilin quoted Rou- 
manian officers asking for cigarettes as saying : 

“Give, give, give.” 

“The Germans were always afraid of bayonet attacks,’ Nilin said. 
“They didn't mind fighting with machine guns and other fire weapons but 
they began yelling and shouting and surrendered by the hundreds when the 
Red Army launched bayonet attacks. 

“The Germans always gave themselves up by shouting ‘Genosse, 
Genosse, Genosse,’ in German, or sometimes simply, ‘Russky !" ”’ 

After three weeks of fighting, the Sovict government has issued figures 
of losses inflicted by both sides in its war with Germany. 

The government claims to have caused the German Army to lose— 
killed, wounded and captured—over one million men. It states that its 
own losses during that period were no more than 250,000 men. 

The figures of aviation losses were on a relatively smaller scale. The 
Soviets say that more than 2,300 German planes were destroyed ; and 
that its own losses were not over 1,900 units of its airflect. 

Also during the first three weeks of war, the government here states 
that the German Army lost more than 3,000 tanks, while its own losses 
were Iess than 2,200 tanks. 

The official communiqué issued here today stated that during yester- 
day, July 13th, the Soviet Airfleet destroyed 131 German plancs. This 
figure is in addition to the more than 2,300 German planes claimed to 
have been destroyed during the first three weeks of fighting. No mention 
was made of any possible losses of the Soviet Airflect during yesterday’s 
action. 

The appeal of the German Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
which is situated in the region of the Volga River, to the people of Germany 
to throw down their arms or to turn their weapons against the German 
government, was first heard here on the Soviet radio last night. It is the 
first known action in Europe by people of German blood, living outside 
the Reich, to disclaim and to fail to ask for protection from Hitler. 

Eyewitness reports of fighting on the front indicate that it is entirely 
probable that this battle of the Russian Steppes is the ficrcest-fought 
Struggle that has taken place since Germany began fighting England and | 
France one year and ten months ago. 

I have had described to me the crushing weight of manpower and 
equipment that cach side throws against the other. I was told that in one 
sector, when ground was prepared by both sides for a tank engagement, 
the earth became almost unrecognizable. Houses and trees were flattened 
se ground to bits like matchsticks under the tread of these titanic 
tanks. | | 
The earth itself was chewed, clawed, and flailed until it was like nothing 
this evewitness said he had ever scen or heard of before. 

When this particular battle began, Sovict and German tanks of equal 
size staged a scence that was only comparable to what might be expected 
if the ships of two battle fleets were rigged up on wheels and came to grips 
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The eyewitness said that in one instance, where a Soviet tank overturned 
a German tank, the German tank crew opened the hatches, jumped out 
with bicycles, and attempted to ride off towards the German lines. He 
added that the Germans were very poor cyclists. 


July 15th 


AsIDE from the Germans themselves, the German language was the first 
thing to disappear from Moscow life as a result of the war. Waiters, 
maids, porters, taxi drivers and others who come in contact with forcigners 
Were for the most part able to converse to some extent in German, but 
German now is a dead language as far as Moscow is concerned. 

In leading hotels all the restaurant menus were printed in German as 
well as in Russian ; but by mid-afternoon of the first day of the war 
English broke out like a rash in every large hotel in town. : 

since then English has become the second most popular language. 
Some Russians still are unaccustomed to hearing English spoken, however, 
and yesterday an American, who had been talking to a friend in the 
subway, was thoroughly questioned until her status was established. 
The Russians, as a result of tie close ties now existing between the United 
States and Britain, profess high regard for an Americansky or an 
Englishky. 

Up until a month before the war started, Moscow contained a large 
number of German technicians, businessmen, newspapermen and tourists. 
One of the leading hotels had between fifty and sixty German guests and 
other large hotcls had about the same number. 

The day before the war started one well-known hotel had only two 
German guests. One of these left before the day was over, not bothering 
to take his baggage or to scttle his bill, although payment for the latter 
was to be made abroad. 

The second German, a correspondent for a Berlin newspaper who was 
connected officially with the German government, also left his hotel at 
Six o’clock in the morning of June 22, two hours after the war had 
begun. He not only left his baggage and without settling his bill, but he 
also left numerous papers and documents behind. The papers were 
turned over to the government, his personal eftects were placed in the hotel 
storeroom and will be returned to him should he return and pay his bill. 

The government here has made no official statement regarding members 
of the German diplomatic corps who were in Moscow on June 22 other 
than the announcement that the exchange of Soviet and German diplo- 
matic corps is being negotiated by Bulgaria and Sweden as. neutral diplo- 
matic countries. No statement whatever has been made concerning other 
German nationals in the Soviet Union at the time that the war was begun. 

Today's war communiqués have continued to report activity in the 
west where motorized forces are engaged in some of the heaviest fighting 
yet to take place ; in the southwest where Soviet Airfleet bombing raids 
on Roumanian oil centres continues without let-up : and in the north- 
West where the Red Navy is continuing to engage units of the German 
Navy in the Baltic Sea. 

On the home front in Moscow war efforts are everywhere in evidence, 
The People’s Army continues to gain in numbers, night watchers and air- 
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raid wardens continue to take advanced training, and the number of guards 
on the streets during curfew has increased. 

But Moscow has another side too. Today, I was on the Moscow 
River where a good part of the population was swimming, rowing, and 
sail-boating. After work the people crowd the parks and river for 
relaxation. In the wooded areas along the river people lie on the grass 
reading and listening to music over the radio amplifiers. At several 
places are rows of small shops selling cider juice, cherry juice, tomato juice, 
and other fruit drinks, One of the most popular type of shops sells a sandwich 
that every one takes to with the same avidity that beach crowds display for 
hot dogs and hamburgers in America. This is called a chicken cutlet 
sandwich. It is a large loaf of bread, about cight times the size of a hot- 
dog roll, and contains ground and minced chicken patties cooled like 
hamburgers. One of these costs two roubles, and I have yet to sce the 
hungriest person eat more than one of them. It is a meal in itself. 

In one of the large parks yesterday | saw children and adults riding on 
merry-go-rounds, ferris wheels, and an airplanc-Jine contraption, well 
known in America, that turns you over and over until you are too dizzy 
to walk in a straight line when you emerge, and the world’s original 
parachute-jumping tower. 

There are reading rooms, where books and periodicals can be secured 
and taken into the woods to read. There are also lakes for the use of 
children where they can row boats to their hearts’ content. 

Restaurant boats are patronized by the crowds in the evening who go 
there to sit on the deck and cool off in the river breeze. 

The Jong evening twilight in summer provides several hours for 
Moscow citizens to visit the parks and river between the time work is 
finished and when the blackout and curfew begins. And in this hot 
weather cooling off is one of the most désirable episodes in life. 


July 16th 


Don’t forget the radio when posting the Russo-German war Icdger.. Tank 
and aviation battles may be supplying the most pulse-quickening episodes 
along the actual war front, but there is also a battle of broadtasts going on. 
And the radio increases in importance as each day passes. 

I have just read a large number of transcriptions of German radio 
programmes as heard in Moscow—-programmes designed primarily for 
consumption in Germany and occupied states and territorics. The 
transcriptions were made here by government listeners and Were translated 
into Russian and English from the German. aa | 

Yesterday the Soviet Union officially recognized the existence of these 
programmes by declaring that the Germans are attempting to befuddle 
ee by making misleading statements. A government spokesman 
said : HO 

“Germany charges the Red Army with atrocitics to cover up their 
own misdeeds.” | 

He branded as absolutely false a German radio statement, sent to all 

parts of the world, that Soviet soldiers were murdering priests in the 
Baltic republics and women and children in Belorussia. The statement had 
gone out from the German air that these alleged acts were carried out 
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When the Red Ariny fell back and left portions of the civilian population 
in those regions. | 

The spokesman mentioned in particular German statements. which he 
called “‘outright lies.”’ that Russians had gouged out the eyes of women 
and dismembered the bodies of babies. He declared also that Germany 
was once more putting into use selected items from its storehouse of sex- 
atrocity stories. 

A few days ago I read a transcription of a radio programme from 
Germany that said the Soviet Union took one-year-old babies from their 
mothers and placed them in nurseries, kindergartens and other institu- 
tions, and prevented their mothers from ever seeing the children again. 
Personally, | have had too many children crawling over my lap in Sovict 
homes to take any stock in this story. 

One of the most elaborate stories to be transcribed from the German 
radio has had many variations during the last two years. 1 first heard it in 
another form told about French, Czech, Polish and Belgian soldiers. 
The version heard here two days ago by government listeners is as follows : 

The German radio said German soldiers storming the Soviet lines found 
Russian machine gunners in a standing position in their trenches buried 
up to their armpits. The Russian soldiers thanked the German soldiers 
for rescuing them and said Soviet political commissars had made them 
Stand in trenches while earth was filled in around them. The object was 
to prevent them from abandoning their machine guns when the Germans 
advanced. The German radio claimed that the Soviet political commis- 
Sars had ‘stamped the carth down tightly with their boots before running 
away and leaving the Russians to their fate. 

It was said here by government listeners that this is a new version of a 
German propaganda story first heard two years ago, when the Germans 
said Czech soldiers were chained to their machine guns, and that tt had 
been used in one of many forms cach time Germany attacked a new 
country. The obvious hitch to the story, government radio listeners 
State, is that the positions of political commissars were abolished in the 
Red Army a year ago and that duties previously assigned to them were 
assumed by regular Red Army officers. oF 

This particular German propaganda story was perhaps broadcast at 
this time in retaliation for a statement made here last week that questioning 
of captured German prisoners revealed that the majority of them were 
. “politically retarded.” 


July 17th 


LAST night, together with several thousand Moscow citizens, | went to the 
circus, The performance began at 7.30 and ended two hours later, before 
dark. Unlike in times of patriotic upsurge in the United States, when the 
Star Spangled Banner was a part of every programme, there was no singing 
of the Internationale: The performance began, however, with a poctic 
tribute to the Red Army and Red Navy spoken by one of the troupe. 

The circus was held in the Hippodrome in Gorky Central Park of 
Culture and Rest and, like all good circuses, was under canvas. The 
only thing missed by this American were the peanuts and barkers. Other- 
wise the circus was like all circuses the wortd over. with plenty:of sawdust, 
folding chairs, a ringmaster and clowns. : 
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If I were asked to name o i jonal character in Moscow, 
I would name the circus, Rhee are citizens of one of the 
national republics, but the acts are almost identical with those seca by 
citizens of Springfield, Massachusetts and Springfield, Ohio, beginning 
with tumblers and ending with a great ape cating dinner, reading a boo:: 
and riding a bicycle. 

The favourite comedian at any Soviet circus is the Charlie Chaplin- 
type clown. People always applaud him more than any other performer. 
One of the outstanding: circus acts was a bucking mule that consistently 
defied the efforts of six amateur cowboys from the audience to ride him. 
The mule not only bucked like a broncho but was a past master at butting 
like a goat. 

An ad lib. incident occurred last night when Charlic, the great ape. 
made a pass at the waitress when she took his dish away before he had 
finished eating his soup. What followed wasn’t in the script and it brought 
the house down. . 

The topnotch act of skill was performed by three acrial acrobats who 
did their stunts from a small but real airplane that circled the arena sus- 
pended by acable. This was a really big-time act for any country, 

Most of the audience was composed of workers on their way home. 
There were plenty of small boys, as there would be at any circus perform- 
ance at New York, or at El Paso, Texas. 

There were very few Red Army men present, but a great many men in 
civilian clothes. The topic of war was touched upon threc or four times 
when jokes were told at the expense of Hitler. Most of the jokes made 
their point on a play of words that are difficult to translate and also not 
always readily understandable when taken out of the Russian. The 
audience howled at every reference to Hitler. 

I heard.the best joke when the circus was over. The story was that 
Mussolini was so tired and hageard from overwork and worry that his 
physician ordered him to go to Germany for the sake of his health and 
take a complete rest. When he returned a wecék later he was more tired 
and haggard-looking than ever. His physician asked him what had hap- 
pened to him in Germany. Mussolini said Hitler wouldn’t Ict him have 
any peace at all. 

Yesterday and today’s reports of tank battles between Soviet and 
German forces indicate that this method of fighting is not only increasing 
in number but in frequency as well. Judging from official government 
communiqu¢s, tanks are playing a part in this war second only to aviation. 
These reported engagements are said to be occurring at many points along 
the 3,000 kilometre front. Eye-witnesses present during some of these 
tank battles have stressed the large size of the tanks used by both opposing 
forces. It was said that aviation took a secondary part on many occasions 
when the clash of stcel on the ground really got under way in carnest. 

In Moscow life continues in its normal wartime manner. Work in 
factory and in office continues as usual, and the crowds on the strects look 
no different than they did a week before war started. The people arc in 
shirtslecves now, because this is one of the hottest times of summer, but 
otherwise there is little change to notice. 

There is small change in the number of men in comparison with women 
on the streets. The men that have been inducted into the army apparently 
have not made a noticeable dent in the male population of the country. 
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Tae members of the People’s Army, which is increasing in size daily, are 
drawn from many of the street crowds ; but even that 1S apparently not 
ecpausting the potential man-power of the Sovict Union. 

In the evening the city’s parks are filled with crowds cooling off and 
listening to concerts. In this hot weather the open air is the greatest 
attraction in town. The theatres begin at 7.30, but during summer the 
Number presenting comedics and dramas is considerably less than during 
the cool months. The movie theatres continue to draw crowds as usual. 
One of the most popular films in Moscow now is Boxers. This Picture 
Shows the training of Soviet sportsmen so that they will be ready and fit 
to be of service to their country in time of need. Its timely quality, 
although it was made several months ago, is uncanny. 


July 18th 


ONE of the new war-created industries here is the poster factory that turns 
Out daily war-inspired pictorial sheets ranging from A to Zin subject and 
from tabloid newspaper to circus billboards in size. . 

The posters are changed almost daily in shop windows, on the sides 
Of buildings and elsewhere around the town. An editorial board meets 
carly in the morning, reads the newspapers and plans the subject matter for 
the day. After this has been decided upon, artists sketch the designs— 
mostly caricatures of Hitler, Goering, etc., as well as caricatures of 
mythical Moscow citizens who typify rumour-mongers, gossips and other 
irresponsibies. Then they block in the lettering of the slogans to go with 
the caricatures. 

Large crowds gather before the windows wherever the posters are 
displayed. To an American the strange thing about these crowds is that 
there is subdued comment but no loud talking. Russians characteristically 
refrain from displaying their emotions under such circumstances. There 
are often many audible chuckles but no demonstrations. | 

The theme of the posters is an index of current thought. Pictures of 
Red Army soldiers bayoneting a disquicting species of bug or beetle with 
the head of Hitler is a favourite subject these days. Another is the figure 
of Hitler running lickety-split from a big Red bomb dropped by a Soviet 
Air Force plane. 

Some of the ideas for these posters are suggested by passers-by who 
walk into the poster studio from the street and tell their stories to the 
writers and artists. Other ideas are supplied by Tass News Agency 
dispatches from various Soviet Union cities. All the posters are done by 
hand by the artists and writers themselves. When copics are wanted 
Stencils are cut and posters are painted on the spot. 

The artists and writers are among the best known in the country. 
Trolley-bus passengers passing the studio window lean out to look at their 
work, and several times the trolley-buses have stopped so everybody could 
Sct a good look. Workers in the studio labour day and night by shifts, 
and if a good idea pops into somebody’s head at 3 a.m. it will be in the 
window for the crowds to see when curfew ends an hour later. The strang- 
est sight in the poster studio is when the artists continue with their sketches 
and stencils during a gas-mask drill. 

Eyewitnesses are arriving in Moscow with hair-raising accounts of tank 
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battles between the German and Soviet armies. Today I heard a descrip- 
tion of one battle in the West that puts all previous accounts in the 
shade. : 

This particular engagement took place over an arca two miles long and 
a half-mile wide. The cyewitness said 700 tanks of all sizes, about equally 
divided into a Sovict and German force, clashed with a sound like the 
world coming to an end. Houses toppled over like duckpins. Trees 
were uprooted and splintered as though struck by lightning. Terrain 
that was hummocky and hilly before the battle started, was levelled flat 
as a dishpan—and fields of grain were chewed until the ground looked 
as if it had been turned upside down. 

Like all stories told me previously by eyewitnesses, yesterday’s story 
repeated that the German tanks were new and apparently unused before 
the present battle. He said that when the battle started the opposing 
tanks rushed at one another with a deafening roar and that the spectacle 
was far beyond anything he had seen imagined in book and magazine 
illustrations. 

Before the first impact he said he had found himself ho'ding his breath. 
The tanks spouted a choking cloud of gasolene vapour over the scene and 
opposing tanks at first jockeyed for position like race horses. But that 
lasted only a few moments. No time was lost by either the Soviets or 
Germans in heading full speed at cach other. Atthcimpact of steel against 
steel the scene for a few moments looked like a motion picture ‘“‘still,”’ 
where animation 1S grotesquely suspended. But that did not last long 
either. | 

Some tanks that had rammed full speed into cach other buckled up- 
ward like the railway locomotives crashing head on while their treads 
clawed away at the carth, trying to get traction. Other tanks burst into 
flame. 

The most breathtaking sight, according to my eyewitness, was what he 
described as numerous instances where two opposing tanks of equal size 
smashed into each other head on and the German tanks crumbled under 
like cardboard. 

He said the German tanks were made of inferior stecl and for that 
reason could not stand up against the superior Soviet tanks. He said this 
particular battle began in the early morning and continued without stop 
until mid-afternoon. When the battle was over the field was strewn with 
overturned; crumbled and burning tanks. 

I was told that only a small number of German tanks escaped when the 
battle ended, and that most of the tank crews that were alive were taken 
prisoners. | 

He said the Germans were excellent fighters as long as they could stay 
organized but that they were helpless when they had to fight alone. He 
said Soviet soldicrs made supcrior fighters because they were able to act 
individually and independently whereas the Germans became disorganized 
and began to shout for help when they became separated from their 
command. He described the Germans as being well-trained to handle 
tanks and other motorized and mechanized equipment, but said they acted 
ae though they were completcly befuddled when their equipment was put 
out of action. 
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July 19th 


ACCORDING to the communiqués of the past twenty-four hours, fierce 
fighting continues without Ietup in the south-western, western, and north- 
western directions of the front. The Soviet government states that no 
substantial change of location of troops has taken place. In no respect, 
however, do the communiqués minimize the fierce character of the battles. 
Pskov and Smolensk are two directions that have been mentioned almost 
continuously in the communiqués for the past several days. 

The fighting that is now taking place is a continuation of renewed 
activity that began a week ago after a week’s lull. This is part of the 
second phase of this battle of the Russian Steppes and its outcome will 
be of far greater importance to the Soviet Union than were the results of 
the first phase to Germany. 

I have talked to several Russians who have returned to Moscow from 
the front. All of them emphasize the extreme depth of operations on 
both sides of the lines. In one instance I was told that action was being 
carried on as deep as 100 kilometres by the German and Red armies. 
I was told that infantry took only a minor part in most engagements, 
and that the weight of the fighting fell upon aviation and motorized forces. 
It was said that not a day passed when aviation was not active on a large 
scale. In this connection a Russian, who said he had been an eyewitness, 
accused the German Air Force of bombing civilians. He said: “I saw 
a German plane circle over a beet field where a large number of women 
_ were working. Several bombs were dropped into the crowd, killing a 
large number, and when the others tried to escape the pilot followed and 
continued to drop bombs.”’ 

I was told that a letter found on a German prisoner, which was 
addressed but had not been mailed, made the statement that he had been 
told by his officers that the German Army would be in Moscow on the 
tenth day after war started. : 

In describing other activitics at the front, the Russian said that tank 
battles went on continuously, but that not always on such large scale as 
some battles have been described. He said that detachments of eight or 
ten tanks often engaged in isolated battles with opposing forces of equal 
numbers. It was said, however, that in the big tank battles the number 
put into action by both sides sometimes was as high as ‘one thousand. 

Dog-fights between German and Soviet planes were described by one 
eyewitness as becoming more common day by day. He said that three or 
more Gerinan planes often engage a single Soviet plane, but that the 
Sovict practice of slicing off rudders with wing tips had evidently dis- 
couraged single German planes from entering combat. I was told of one 
air fight between one Sovict plane and three German pkanes that ended 
with two German planes shot down, and the third one tail-clipped, forcing 
it to crash. In tail-clipping the German plane, the right wing of the 
Soviet plane was broken in half, forcing it down, but that the Soviet pilot 
parachuted safely, 3 

Today was the beginning of the fifth week of war in the Soviet Union. 
Aside from home defence activities, which have been steadily increasing 
in tempo during the past two weeks, there was no other outward sign to 
Indicate that it was anything other than another day of war. The morale 
of the civilian population has also undergone a noticeable change: Work 
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has become more intensified, and all activity is carried on with a decided 
determination. There has never been any levity in Moscow since the war 
began. 

Today was also the weckly holiday in the Soviet Union. Umile the 
past several Sundays in Moscow, this was not a day of sunshine. 

{ was on the streets last night for sevcral hours during curfew and I 
noticed for the first time the prevailing styles in automobile and truck 
lights during the blackout. The regulations Specify a maximum width 
and length for headlight slits, but there is no rule specifying the shape of 
these slits. It is at this point that the individuality of car owners and 
drivers begins to assert itself. Most of the automobile headlights have 
slits that cast a sharp prosaic beam of light for a distance of several yards. 
But last night I noticed that these slits can vary in cut. Some look like 
cats’ eyes. round and penetrating ; some have an upward tilt that makes 
the approaching car look inquisitive ; some have a downward slant like 
the drooping appearance of a tired bloodhound ; others have an inscrut- 
able oriental stare. However, regardless of the slant and cut of headlights, 
an automobile on the streets during curfew is an object of suspicion as far 
as the militiamen are concerned. Every few blocks a whistle blows shrilly 
somewhere in the darkness, and brakes scream. It is not only the driver 
and passengers who must show their propusks, but the car too must pro- 
duce both its passport and propusk after midnight. The night sounds of 
Moscow now are whistles and brakes, and the whininy cry of rubber on 
asphalt pavement. | 

Lost Saturday afternoon people went down into the depths of the 
subway for the first time in thirteen days for purposes other than rapid 
transportation. The air-raid alarm lasted for only a few minutes, but all 
activity excepting shelter-secking stopped abruptly. The subway trains 
ceased to run. The arcade shops that sell fruits, candy, water. and sod: 
water, were immediately shuttered. The escalators ran unceasingly at 
their unique Moscow double-quick time. These run at a speed at least 
twice as fast as American escalators and they are almost as fast as a taxi 
ride in New York or Chicago. 

The rules and regulations of behaviour for citizens seeking shelter in 
the subway during air raids are in most respects similar to those prescribed 
for shelter-scekers in London, Paris, and Berlin. In Moscow the citizens 
are required to obey all orders of the militia and to fulfil them without 
argument ; and to assist children and elderly persons in getting shelter 
in the subway. Moreover, citizens do not have the right to make noise 
and shout ; to spit and throw trash ; and they do not have the right to 
sit on the third rail. 

Some of the most revealing sidelights of the war are episodes and 
snatches of episodes told by wounded Red Army soldiers. -Many of them 
have told of being showcred with leaflets by German planes up and down 
the whole front. The most frequently dropped Icafict to date, according 
to wounded men back from the front, is one with photographs of a group 
of men dressed tn Red Army uniform and radiating happiness. The 
caption claims this is a group of Red Army soldiers captured by the 
Germans. _ 

Russians insist, however, that this is a crude fake because the men in 

uniform are wearing dress caps with visors, something that soldiers at the 
front don't wear. 
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Wounded Red Army soldiers say that men in the photograph are 
wearing blunt-toed German boots. whereas Red Army soldiers wear a 
sharp-pointed voot. They say that in spite of inaccuracies of detail such 
as these. the Germans continue dropping the leaficts to the amusement 
of Red soldiers. 

A second type of leaflet. according to wounded soldiers, uses the same 
Dhoto but a different caption : 

“We are well fed and cared for. Surrender and enjoy lite.” 

One wounded Soviet soldier described an attempt by German para- 
cnutists and diversionists to gain a foothold on the north-west front behind 
the Sovict lines. A large group of Germans descended in a wood and sent 
up rockets to direct artillery fire. 

Instead of directing the fire, the rockets succeeded merely in revealing 
the German position to the Red Army and the parachutists were 
surrounded. 

According to the wounded man’s story, German artillery did not 
begin firing until half an hour after the rockets were sent up and by that 
time Red Army detachments nearby had changed their position. By that 
time the German parachutists and diversionsists were so angry at the 
blunder of their command that they began shouting and cursing, which 
revealed their exact hiding-place. 

When the Red Army detachments closed in on them shouting **“Hoora,”’ 
the Germans came out of hiding with their hands up, saying they hoped 
the entire German artillery detachment would be wiped out for its 
blunder. 

On another occasion, one wounded Soviet soldier said German 
diversionists crossed the Soviet lines and reached the rear where they gave 
themselves away by loud talking and shouting. He said that when the 
diversionists were discovered trying to mine a bridge they ran instcad of 
returning fire. But everyone of them was killed, he, said, “because bullets 
are faster than diversionists.”’ 


July 20th 


ACCORDING to accounts of air fights as received here, Soviet flicrs have 
developed several new techniques. These are reported to cause confusion 
in German formations, and the Russians are said to be winning an un- 
usually large number of individual dog-fights in the air.~ 
One of the accounts as received here states that Soviet fliers have 
developed the knack of fouling rudders of German planes by means of 
swiping them with wing-tips and, in some instances, with prepeller blades. 
_ There have been several accounts received here which told of Soviet 
fliers slicing off the tail of German planes with the wing of their ships. 
In this connection, it is said that these exploits are accomplished not always 
at the expense of the Soviet plane. 

The reason for these tactics, it is claimed, is that Sovict fliers refuse to 
quit an air battle when their ammunition has become exhausted. One 
of the comments of an eyewitness to one of these dog-fights states that the 
Germans are so unused to these methods of combat that they do not know 
how to cope with it, and cither they try to leave the scene or else they 
become casy prey. 
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Another account that has become widely talked about in Moscow Is 
that which tells of a Sovict flier setting the course of his plane head-on 
into a German plane when his ammunition was used up. Just before the 
mile-high crash, the Soviet flier leaped and purachuied to carth. A 
moment later, landing, he looked up and saw thres German fliers para- 
chuting to the ground. The Soviet flier realized that the Germans had 
followed his example when they saw the crash coming, and it was inferred 
that the rudder of the German plane had been so badly damaged tt was 
unmanceuvrable. He made prisoners of the three Germans. Tney were 
quoted as saying that the tail-fin of their plane had been sliced off by the 
Soviet plane and that they were unable to prevent the Sovict ship from 
crashing into theirs. The Germans were captured. The two planes, one 
a light Soviet pursuit ship, the other a heavy German bomber, were buried 
almost out of sight in the soft earth into which they crashed. 

Today I talked to an eyewitness who had spent twenty-three days at 
the front. He was Vladimir Stavsky, 41-year-old Brigade Commissar in 
the Red Army. Stavsky is in Moscow for two days before returning to 
the front. 

Brigade Commissar Stavsky, who is a veteran of Russia’s Civil War, 
the Far Eastern campaign and the Finnish campaign, was wounded many 
times on the Kareclian Peninsula and now bears a wound in his hand 
received several days ago in Belorussia. Stavsky is the author of ten books 
and two plays. He wears the Badge of Honour and three decorations of 
the Order of the Red Banner. 

‘“‘f have witnessed many tank battles between the Red Army and the 
German Army, the last onc only three days ago,” he said. ‘*The Germans 
have a lot of new tanks and also a lot of old ones. The old ones look as if 
they’ve been patched up three or four times. One captured tank com- 
mander told my men that he had received a medal for driving tanks across 
France.” 

_ ‘“TheGerman mechanized forces and air forces use synthetic gasoline,” 
Stavsky continued. “The Germans have a small amount of mineral 
gasoline but not much is in use. You can tell the peculiar whine of 
German plane motors made by the use of synthetic gasoline, and it always 
gives the identify of their planes away.” 

He described several battles that have taken place on a western front. 
In one of these engagements Germans hurled 1,000 tanks against an 
almost equal number of Soviet tanks. In this battle, which can be des- 
cribed as being on a large scale in a war where everything is on a large 
Scale, the aviation of both sides also took part. Stavsky said planes fell 
like clay pigeons at a trap-shooting exhibition. When the battle was over, 
he said the Germans withdrew behind their own lines, leaving a large 
number of flaming and shattered tanks on the field. 

“In another engagement the Germans lost five divisions of their 
mechanized forces,” Stavsky said. ‘‘These five divisions contained 
approximately 2,500 pieces of motorized equipment and these included 
tanks, armoured cars and other heavy pieces. But tank engagements 
are not always on such a big scale. [ have seen many columns of German 
tanks that did not contain more than ten or fifteen, and when these 
columns met Sovict tank columns the battle was over in a short time. 
Several of these small engagements might be taking place within a small 
radius.” 
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Stavsky described a combined infantry and tank battle on the banks 
of an unnamed river. He said that the Germans attempted to cross with 
both men and equipment and that, when they finally gave up and retreated, 
the river banks were stacked with German dead and the river clogged 
with disabled tanks, causing it to overflow into the surrounding country. 

He said that for the most part, however, infantry was not used cn a 
large scale because most of the fighting was with planes, tanks and 
armoured cars. | 

While Stavsky was describing activity on the front, it became apparent 
that the actual front 1s in many Instances as much as sixty miles deep on 
both sides of the lines. There appears to be no comparison between the 
present method of war and the so-called French war. 

Aviation of both the Germans and Soviets keep up a constant raiding 
as deep into each other's territory as they can safely penetrate. This tends 
to keep troops of both sides widely distributed and explains why most of 
the fighting is done with swift-moving armoured cars and heavily armoured 
tanks. 


July 21st 


Reports of British bombing raids on military centres im Western 
Germany and Northern France have been read here with satisfaction. 
It is considered here to be one of the first visible signs of British-Soviet 
co-operation since the signing of the pact between the two countries two 
days ago. 

Reports of unrest in Germany are becoming increasingly frequent in 
Moscow. The basis of these reports are the statements of German 
prisoners, some of which are published from time to time in the Soviet 
press, as well as in English-language publications here. 

The published statements of Finnish prisoners are even more stronger 
in describing unrest in Finland. Some of these prisoners have declared 
that Finland has been drained of its meagre food supplies by the German 
Army, and that the coming winter will bring unparalleled hunger and 
starvation to that country. One prisoner said that the Finnish people 
were looking to the Soviet Union to supply them with grain at the time. 
war began, and as a result their last hope of securing cnough food to 
enable them to exist through the war has been taken away. 

These reports on food conditions in Finland coincide in almost 
every respect with statements made to me by Amcricans who were in 
Finland immediately preceding the outbreak of war. I was told at that 
time that the conditions of the Finnish people were desperate, and that 
their only means of securing the necessary food was through the Soviet 
Union. 

Grain has been pledged by the Soviet Union to Finland, but before 
it could arrive the borders were closed by war. 

The same Americans who.described conditions in Finland to me had 
carried their own food with them while travelling in that country, and I 
was warned to do the same if L intended going there. | 

The short rations that German prisoners in the Soviet Union have 
described as their daily fare in the German Army, which was said to 
consist of half a pound of bread, a can of fish and potatoes, are said by 
Finnish prisoners to sound like feasts to them. 
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These reports from Germans, Finns, and Americans indicete tuat tie 
shortage of food in the greater part of Europe may in time bring 2vout a 
wholesale collapse of health and stamina. 


° ‘ July 22nd 


Bomus have now fallen on Moscow. Evidently German crafisimanship 
isn’t what it used to be because a lot of them were duds. And the pilots 
wouldn’t earn merit badges for marksmanship at a Maryland clamoake. 

I am not trying to minimize the damage, because a4Amall number of 
people were killed and wounded and fires were started ; but there was 
less wear and tear on lives and property in Moscow last night than there 
is in the course of the day’s events in Los Angeles. ee 

Thousands of fire bombs about the size and shape of prize-winning 
cucumbers were showered from the sky during five and a half hours of 
raiding. The explosive bombs were of bush-league character. The great 
mori ploughed into streets and parks rather than into houscs and 

uildings. 

The government claims that very few of the 200 plancs that tricd to 
reach the city succeeded, the remainder being turned back by Moscow's 
defences. One German plane was seen to fall in flames after a direct 
hit by anti-aircraft fire. The government claims a total of seventcen 
raiders was brought down during the raid. ; 

This first German raid came when the people’s morale was cxception- 
ally high. Weeks of training in fire-fighting had its results when a fire 
brigade scotched the efforts of Germans to sct the city ablaze. As fast 
as incendiaries fell they were snuffed out. Only a few isolated fires could 
be seen at any one time during the night. wut 

Last night was the longest term of shelter-sitting for Moscow citizens 
to date. There was no excitement when the sound of explosions reached 
People’s ears. The people I saw in shelters took the experience calmly. 

Ost of them glanced upward toward the ceiling for a moment and then 
Eanes at their neighbours. A lot of people slept until the alarm was 

ver. 

One curious consequence of the raid was a small crater made by a 
bursting bomb in one Street. Yesterday, workmen had marked the area 
where excavation was to be done for a water main. Last night a bomb 
fell In almost the precise centre of the area and opened up a hole. This 
moFning when workmen arrived to start digging, they found the hardest 
part of the work already done, 

After observing the actions and behaviour of Moscow citizens during 
the course of the city’s first air raid, I think you can confidently expect 
great things of them in days to come. ' 


July 23rd 
Moscow was subjected last night to its second successive air raid by 
German bombers. The raid lasted for something over five hours, approxi- 
mately the same duration of time as the previous night’s bomb-dropping. 
It was a repetition, in many respects, of Moscow’s initial raid. Fire 
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bombs and demolition bombs rained down by the thousands in a rather 
aimless manner on various sections of the city. Many of them, as they 
had done Monday night, fell on streets and parks. 

I spent several hours watching the raiders over the city as they dodged 
and tried to dodge searchlight beams and anti-aircraft fire. Many of them 
were unsuccessful. I saw one fall within less than a minute after search- 
lights had spotted it for the zenith guns. 

The hailstorm of fire-bombs that the Germans deluged the city with 
for two nights running appeared to be far less successful in practice than 
evidently they were in laboratory theory. Moscow has a civilian popula- 
tion that takes turns nightly in smothering them the instant they land. 
There are four million persons in the city and, judging from last night’s 
performance, the human element is something military science is unable 
to cope with. The raiders just couldn’t make things catch on fire on the 
scale they had planned on paper. 

I watched the fire brigade on several rooftops last night. Men and 
women with not the slightest fear of injury remained at their posts like 
seasoned soldiers. It was a revealing experience to witness these new 
overnight heroes who guard the city as one would his dearest possessions. 
After leaving a rooftop I crossed a street from one building to a second 
one. Within a space of time that seemed to me to be less than a minute, 
a bomb fell on my tracks in the street, leaving a crater to mark the spot. 
I think most persons would have done the same as I—that is, stare at the 
yawning hole with mouth agape. 

These all-night raids are turning the hours of the people upside down, 
but I have not heard a single complaint among the scores of persons | 
have talked to since the bombing began Monday night. When the 
shelters disgorge their thousands at three-thirty or four o’clock in the 
morning it is already bright daylight, and most people go unmediately 
to work. Slecping in Moscow is being done in fits and starts. 

Shelter-morale is a model for the world. It would be natural to expect 
people to grumble because they had to sleep on a hard bench or to sit on 
a hard floor, but there is nothing like that in Moscow now. It is evident 
that such things are only minor incidents in this gigantic battle of the 
Russian Steppes. 


July 24th 


‘““DURING the night of July 23rd—24th German airplanes numbering up 
to 150 again tricd to make an attempt to mass-raid Moscow. Defence 
fire of zenith batteries and night destroyers did not permit the major force 
of the enemy to reach the city. The majority of enemy aeroplanes dropped 
their bombs. outside. Only separate planes numbering not more than 
eight or ten broke through to Moscow. No military objects suffered 
damage. Several fires broke out in apartment houses but they were 
successfully put out by fire brigades and the citizens. There are killed and 
wounded. Several German acroplanes have been destroyed and forced 
down. Data on the number of destroyed and forced down is being 
verified. Soviet aviation did not have any losses.”’ 

The above report of last night’s six-hour air raid appeared this morning 
in Izvestia, a leading daily newspaper of Moscow. 
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I watched the entire performance of German raiders from ten o clock 
‘when a larze formation approached the city from the north-west, until 
four o’clock this morning when the all-clear was sounded. [ was ona 
rooftop most of the time, and I crossed the city in an automobile twice. 
If it is possible for one human being to sce everything that takes place 
during an air raid, I think I did last night and this morning. 

The official report of the raid that appeared in /cvestia is, I believe, 
as accurate as it is possible to describe six-hour events on the ground and 
in the sky over an area as large as Moscow and its suburbs. If anything, 
the report is conservative. 

I saw the attempt of a large mass of German planes to break through 
the ring of defence around the city. The planes stabbed and roared, 
reversed their course, and tried again and again to break through. After 
half an hour of unsuccessful effort the planes rcleased a portion of their 
loads of bombs and climbed higher. The bombs fell on the country- 
side north and north-west of the city. 

They tried once more to break through at a high altitude. One plane 
succeeded. 

Evidently most of the planes gave up and returned to their bases. 
However, fifteen minutes after the single plane appeared over the city, 
a small number of them circled the city and attempted to penctrate the 
defence from the south. This waseven more unsuccessful than the attempt 
in the north. No plane broke through. 

At midnight some of the planes returned and dropped flares from above 
a cloud bank, but none of them came down to vicw targets from the pro- 
tecting layer of clouds. Later, during the third hour of the raid, a few 
planes, possibly no more than three or four, began releasing demolition 
bombs and fire-bombs. An apartment house was hit two blocks from 
where | was standing on a rooftop. Several fires broke out on roofs of 
dwellings. Persons were killed and wounded. 

That is the story of last night’s raid on Moscow. Other accounts 
may have been given, but I don’t think you will find any of them a jot 
more accurate than the official report from /zvestia. 

Having experienced three bombing raids on three consecutive nights, 
J now consider myself a seasoned hand, regardless of what Londoners 
might think of such an upstart. 

At eleven o’clock the fireworks began in earnest. I was on a rooftop, 
where a good portion of the city of Moscow was in view. German planes 
soared overhead, invisible in the clouds. Zenith guns and searchlights 
poked at them with such conviction that the plancs hesitated for a long 
time to come down. After half an hour of playing hide-and-seek with 
the scarchlights, the Germans evidently decided that the risk wag too great, 
so they dropped parachute flares. | 

The flares helped them next to not at all. For what seemed hours 
they dropped flare after flare from their elevation above the clouds. 
Evidently they ran out of flares, for they stopped dropping them without 
even waiting to see what they could by the light. 

After two hours of this they probably decided it was best not to go 
home with full bomb racks. 

Floating overhead, still above the clouds, they dropped their bombs 
one by one for two hours more. It was curious that they did not attempt 


to find their targets by the light of their flares, although they did drop one 
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good-sized demolition bomb on an apartment house about a block and a 
half from where I was—a building in the city’s residential section. 

I don’t know to what school of psychology German pilots subscribe; 
but they’d better change their lecture courses, their textbooks and their 
professors if they expect to subdue the Russians by dropping demolition 
bombs onapartment houses. Last night’s exhibition of anplied psychology 
was almost as bad as on previous nights when they dropped bombs on 
hospitals. 

While all this was going on T get in a car with a chauffeur and we 
started out on a dash across town. In the darkness we got tangled up 
with an iron fence before we got out of the driveway. and if you’ve never 
tried to untangle an iron fence from the running-gear of an automobile 
in pitchblack darkness with an unknown quantity of shrapnel from 
zenith guns pelting all around you, that’s something you've got to look 
forward to. 

The chauffeur is a good husky fellow and I’m no weakling myself, 
but we pulled and twisted at that fence for nearly half an hour without 
results. 

A militiaman finally came along and helped but it was still no use. 
- We finally solved the problem by lifting the car off the ground one end at 
a time and so untangling it. 

Then began a wild dash through streets that were darker than pine 
trees in Alabama before the moon comes up. Every once in a while the 
dark form of a street car would suddenly loom ahead and I would grab 
the whcel and give it a jerk because I thought the chauffeur didn’t see it. 
The chauffeur said, every time : ““You hold on, Tll do the driving. [| 
always see street cars before it’s too late.” 

We tore across the city without a single light to see by. T was holding 
on to the seat. The chauffeur pushed his nose against the windshield so 
that he could see the street car. Doing forty miles an hour through 
Moscow streets is reckless at nigh noon, but it’s nothing compared to the 
same speed at one o’clock in the morning while a raid is on. Aside from 
wondering how many street cars there were in Moscow, the thing J 
thought most about was how many people might have been taken with the 
ai notion to jump into a car and race across town at the same time I 

id. 

When you’re in a raid you think of lots of things you never thought of 
before. One thing I'll always remember, though, is being there when that 
demolition bomb fell on an apartment house. There might be sufficient 
justification to shoot at a man in uniform during wartime, because you 
know that if you don’t shoot him he will undoubtedly shoot you. But I 
still don’t understand why you have to kill women and children who live 
in apartment houses. 


July 25th 


Last night’s air raid on Moscow by German planes, the fourth in four 
nights, was successfully beaten off by Soviet fighter planes and zenith 
guns. Five German bombers were shot down in the early hours of Friday, 
morning. | 

Fighting on the ground continues without letup in the North-west, 
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West, and South-west directions. Last night’s and today’s communiqueés 
state that there is no important change of front, and that large attacks of 
German forces have been opposed. It was stated that the German Fifth 
Infantry division, newly arrived at the front, has been completely wiped 
out. This action was reported to have taken place in the Smolensk 
direction. . 

A communiqué states that verified data for July 23rd reports the 
destruction of fifty-eight German planes, and that the Sovicts lost 
nineteen. 

During the raid on Moscow Wednesday night and Thursday morning, 
the government states that five German planes were shot dowr. 

I have seen the Moscow air defence in action, and it is one of the 
marvels of the age. I am unable to compare it with the air defence of 
London and Berlin ; but, judging from reports, if the Moscow. defence 
is not superior it certainly must be every bit as effective in beating back 
air attacks as any air defence anywhere. I watched one German planc 
during a recent raid attempt to come down over the city. It hovered in a 
cloud bank for nearly half an hour, dodging searchlights and zenith fire 
as long as it could hide itself in the cloud. But the instant it poked its 
nose out of the cloud a barrage of intense zenith-gun fire broke all around 
it. The plane climbed hastily back out of sight. After a while it released 
from a great height above the cloud a number of parachute flares. But 
even after the flares had floated close to the ground, the plane still did not 
come down to view a target. After an hour and a half of unsuccessful 
efforts it gave up in the face of such intense ground fire from zenith guns. 
I caught occasional glimpses of tne plane when it poked through the cloud 
for an instant at a time. The searchlights illuminated it as thougl it were 
painted with luminous paint. It looked like a White butterfly pinned to a 
sheet of dull grey cardboard. 

One of the most eerie sounds of the night in Moscow now is the chiming 
of bells in clock towers. Ina city of absolute stillness. wjth not a glimmer 
of light showing anywhere, the suddea chiming of bells sounds 25 though 
it‘were coming from another world. Some of the clocks chime on the 
quarter hour, half hour, and hour. If they chimed every five minutes, I 
don’t think I would ever become accustomed to hearing them during these 


still nights when you would probably hear a Pin drop on the street, if 
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July 26th 


Last night in Moscow was quiet and sleepful. For the first time this week 
there was no air raid alarm. But even though the absence of an alarm 
_ meant a full night’s sleep for many, there was no slackening of watchful- 
ness. Early this morning six German planes were reported to have 
attempted to approach the city. Five of them were shot down and the 
sixth returned to its base. This action took place outside the city defence 
zone, and no alarm was sounded in Moscow. = 
One of the planes which I saw, a Heinkel Il, was broken into Pieces 
so small very few of them were any larger than a dinner plate. This plane 
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had been shot down by the Moscow patrol with such suddenness that none 
of the crew had had time to use a parachute. Their bodies were found in 
thewreckave. Under the circumstances, there was no means of identifying 
them. 

This German Heinkel fell in a small ravine beside a creek. After the 
excitement of seeing the raider fall, the women went back to their washing 
on the creek banks, the older children went back to their work in the 
fields, and the younger ones went swimming. The scene was quiet and 
peaceful. All around were rolling green hills, ripening grain in the fields, 
and grazing cattle in the pastures. It was about forty miles from Moscow 
in a west-by-north-west direction. 

Ten miles westerly of the scene of the wreck of the Heinkel, a Junkers 
was shot down by the Moscow air patrol at about the same time this 
morning. Two of the crew were killed when the Junkers crashed to earth 
In a wood, two were injured. Both dead and injured had been removed 
when I arrived at the scene. 

The Junkers had been attacked by Soviet planes, it was said, at a height 
of five miles. The pilots succeeded in making a pancake landing in a 
thickly wooded grove, but the entire control cabin was hurled from the 
plane when the wings crashed into two trees on the ground. The motors 
remained intact. It was evident that the crew believed the plane could be 
landed, because none of them parachuted. 

The Junkers appéared to be relatively new. The peculiar odour that 
almost all new planes have was especially noticeable around this one. 
It was equipped with machine-gun turret, bomb racks, and photographic 
apparatus. Apparently, all bombs were released when the crash became 
evident, because there was no explosion when it landed. It.did not catch 
on fire. 

The setting of this second crash was like a typical New England scene. 
There were several farmhouses nearby with the barns attached to the 
dwellings just as they are in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
The woods were thickly set with tall white birch trees and heavy-boughed 
fir and spruce. This scene was even more peaceful and pastoral than the 
scene of the Heinkel crash. The war seemed far away at first, but a second 
look at the swastika-decorated Junkers and a guard of Red Army soldiers 
brought it within arm’s length. 


July 27th 


LAST night’s air raid on Moscow by German bombers was the fifth since 
Monday night when the first German bombs were dumped vpon this city. 
A government communiqué states that about 100 planes attempted to 
mass-raid Moscow, and that no more than seven succeeded in breaking 
through the defence lines. Six planes were destroyed during the night. 
The raiders that did not penetrate the circle of defence dropped their load 
of bombs outside and returned home. The planes that circled over the 
city dropped their cargo from a great height, and what damage was 
caused was suffered for the most part by dwellings and apartment houses, 
Streets and parks. The most striking sight during the raid was 2 long 
string of parachute flares that floated down from the sky. In spite of 
this light, the raiders apparently would not or could not come down to 
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view targets. The fire of zenith guns was unusually intense over the centre 
of Moscow : before last night the fire of zeniths was confined mostly to 
the outer defence zone of the city. . 

Moscow is not the only scene of activity these days and nights. The 
government has reported that German planes have attempted twelve 
times to raid the city of Leningrad between July 20th and 26th. It was 
said that none of these attempts was successful, and that the Germans 
lost forty-one planes during these attempted raids, the Soviets eight planes. 

It was stated here today that verified data for July 25th revealed the 
loss by Germany of ninety-eight planes for that date only, to the loss of 
twenty-cight planes by the Soviet Union. 

Activity on land was reported to be continuing on an intense scale. 
In the Smolensk direction numerous battles are said to have taken place 
during the past several days, and that some of them are still continuing. 
In this connection, the government reports that the Red Army wiped out 
two German divisions on Saturday. The communiqués issued here since 
Thursday reveal that action in the Smolensk direction has engaged all 
types of forces—motor-mechanized, aircraft, tank, and infantry. Judging 
from these reports the fighting in the direction of Smolensk is on a scale 
unsurpassed during these first five weeks of war. 

Today was the beginning of the sixth week of war. It was also the 
end of the first week of air raids on Moscow by the German Air Army. 
During this past week the greatest changes in the outward appear- 
ance of Moscow have not been made by bombing attacks but by painting 
squadrons. One of the current jokes here now is about a citizen who 
returned home from work one evening and was unable to locate his house, 
Fae had been changed completely in colour, shape, and location during 
the day. 

There are always moments of humour among the people now, but for 
the most part life has taken on an undreamed-of seriousness. From dusk 
to dawn the city is alive with men and women watching the sky for fire- 
bombs and parachutists. Every rooftop in Moscow has from two to 
five watchers, every doorway at least one watcher, and every street corner 
a larger number. Fire-bombs, parachutists, and diversionists have small 
chance now in Moscow. 


July 28th 


THE Luftwaffe came back to Moscow at midnight Saturday and spent the 
early hours of Sunday morning laboriously trying to set fire to the city. 
From the vicwpoint of the Luftwaffe, it might just as well have stayed away 
from Moscow as it did Friday night. It killed a number of people and 
wounded a number and set a few fires to dwellings and apartment houses 
but even that was no moral victory in these days. ' 
‘The number of planes over the city at any one'time never was more 
than six or seven. Those six or seven evidently circled overhead for a 
time, and when the air defence got too strong, they went away and returned 
later. The communique of today states that about 100 German planes 
attempted to reach Moscow, that no more than seven succeeded and that 
six raiders were shot down during the attempt to break through the 
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Shrapnel peppered rooftops and streets Saturday night when the anti- 
aircraft guns Iet loose at the Luftwaffe over the city. Heretofore, zenith 
gunfire has been confined to the defence zone. This evidently kept the 
raiders at a high altitude because even after parachute flares were dropped, 
the planes didn't risk low flying. | 

When the Luftwaffe drops parachute flares, it looks like an attempt to 
String a line of Whiteway lights in the sky. Last night’s fares came down 
in formation like a string of beads suspended parallel to the ground. 
A peculiar thing about the Luftwaffe’s parachute-flare operations over 
Moscow is that even after the lights are dropped the raiders appear to be 
afraid to come down out of the sky close enough to follow up with bombs. 
They drop their bombs from a great height as though they were uncon- 
cerned whether they hit the target or not. Apartment houses are poor 
makeshifts for military objectives. 

While watching the raid Saturday night from a rooftop I could not 
keep from thinking it might be worthwhile from the German point of 
view to give up trying to set fire to Moscow. 

In five nights of raiding they have accomplished little more than the 
entire Swiss Navy accomplished in the World War. That’s the story from 
Moscow. 

The story froin Leningrad, the Soviet Union’s second largest city, is 
even more eye-opening. The government has stated that between July 
20th and 26th, the Luftwaffe attemptcd twelve times to raid Leningrad 
without success, losing forty-one planes in the effort. 

From this end it looks to me as though the Soviets’ war effort isn’t 
something in the blueprint stage. After travclling most of Saturday 
looking at the outer ring of the Moscow defence zone and seeing German 
planes in various stages of wreckage on the ground after being shot out 
of the sky by Soviet patrol planes, I have a healthy respect for the manner 
in which the Russians are putting heart and soul into this affray. 

The on-the-toes alertness of Moscow citizens was well demonstrated 
early Sunday morning during the air raid. In the midst of the raid my 
chauffeur and J, who were attempting to cross the city, became lost in 
a side street and finally came to a stop in a dead-end lane. The driver 
got out and asked a watcher directions. Within less than a minute no 
less than fifteen citizens collected in a circle around us, Jending a deaf 
ear to all entreaties about directions. Being a foreigner, I was a perfect 
specimen of a parachutist and diversionist. The fact that [ attempted to 
speak a few Russian words certainly did not help matters. And the fact 
that we were in a hurry certainly laid the heavy hand of suspicion upon us. 
The word spread like magic, and within five minutes the whole street was 
filled with diligent citizens who knew their duty when they. saw it. 

My chauffeur and [ showed our passports and propusks, and even 
brought Out the propusk for the automobile, but all these were waved 
aside. Just when matters were really becoming difficult for us, a militia- 
man arrived on the scene. He was a welcome sight to us. He gave us a 
thorough inspection, looked carefully at the car’s propusk, and gave us 
permission to proceed. But the up-in-arms citizens had to be convinced 
by the militiaman, too, before they would let us leave. While that was 
going on, I noticed for the first time that bombs were dropping and shrapnel 
was peppcring the ground. Just as we were about to duck into a doorway, 
the crowd parted, and we were able to get on our way across town. 
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July 29th 


THE raid on Moscow, which began shortly after ten o’clock Monday 
night, was terminated at dawn Tuesday morning. When the Luftwaffe 
first was heard over the city. intense defence fire broke loose. Immediately 
the planes Iet drop several bombs and made a quick getaway. The fire 
of zenith guns followed their trail across the city and it was almost half 
an hour before the planes ventured back. When they did return, they 
stayed at such a great height that aiming was out of the question, appar- 
ently, because each time a bomb was dropped it fell without objective. 
This accounts for the scattered manner in which last night’s bornbing was 
carried out. Apartment houses were hit as usual, and some bombs fell 
into the streets. 

After several hours of attempt to set fires going, several small ones 
were started but they were extinguished before the Luftwaffe could make 
use of their glow. Apparently, when this tactic was scotched by fire 
brigades, the Germans based their last hope on parachute flares. A 
number of these were dropped in various regions of the city, but the flares 
were weak and did not provide the Luftwaffe with enough light to see by. 
In the end, towards dawn, the planes apparently gave up completely. 
Bombs were dropped at random in order to clear the racks, and all planes 
streaked for home. The raid should be classified as definitely unsuccessful 
for the Germans. 

The ground defence that met the air attack was one of the most intense 
since raiding began. When German planes were heard over the city, 
zenith fire peppered the heavens so completely that it looked as if every 
star in the heavens exploded. At times the roar of defence fire became 
deafening, and shrapnel literally rained upon the rooftops and streets. 
During each burst of fire, rocket guns shot their red, green, and 
orange streaks into the sky. And searchlights, the like of which Holly- 
wood in all its glory has never imagined, studded the sky like a picket 
fence around the city. Even a sparrow would not have had a chance to 
come home to roost in Moscow last night. 


July 30th 
THERE was no air raid alarm in Moscow last night. 

The government has stated that during the raid by German planes 
on this city on the night of July 28th—29th, not ninc, as previously reported, 
but ten German planes were shot down. | 

The already intense fighting in the direction of Smolensk, which has 
been in progress for the past ten days, is reported today to be “especially 
fierce.” Today's communiqués mention activity in the direction of 
Novorshev. This direction is on the north-west front, and it is the first 
time this direction has been mentioned in recent communiqués. 

Travellers who have just arrived in Moscow from Leningrad report 
that the population of the Soviet Union’s second largest city is keyed to 
an unusually high Ievel of spirit. It was explained that the people of 
Leningrad have successfully repulsed attack many times in the past, 

especially by forces of the white generals during 1919, and that they are 
carrying out the tradition of the city against Germany’s attack on the 
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Soviet Union. The government has previously reported that Leningrad 
was threatened by German air raiders twelve times between J uly 20th and 
26th. and that the Leningrad defence did not allow a single plane to break 
through to the city. coon 

It W4S Teported by Red Army men who have questioned Finnish 
soldiers that the people of Finland are hoping for a speedy end of their 
particiPAtton in the war. They were quoted as saying that they did not 
Wish tO fight the Soviet Union but that German generals now in Finland 
drove Finnish soldiers and officers into the fight. It was stated that a 
number of Norwegians had been sent to the Finnish front by Germany, 
but that the great majority of them had left Norway against their will. 
According to this information, there were only a handful of German 
soldiers in Finland, but a large number of German officers. The Finns 
were ordered by the Germans, in many instances against the desires of 
the Finnish officers, to advance against the Soviet lines in obviously 
hopeless Cngagements. The losses suffered by the Finnish Army by these 
tactics ere said to be abnormally high. This same information stated 
that in SOme instances the Finnish soldiers rebelled against ‘orders issued 
by the Germans and put into effect by Finnish officers, and in a number 
of instances the Finns tied the hands of their own officers behind their 
backs and marched them to Soviet lines and turned them over to the 
Red Army. The Finnish situation has become aggravated by the scarcity 
of food in that country, it was said. The army and civilian ration was said 
to be the smallest of any country now engaged in the war, and the people 
Who exist On these meagre rations waste no affection and regard for the 
German Officers and technicians who receive rations from five to eight 
times more than the Finns themselves. 


July 31st 


T HAVE discovered that when a demolition bomb falls in your immediate 
Vicinity there isn’t a bit of use trying to judge the exact spot where it will 
land. During a Luftwaffe raid there was a momentary lull in the ground- 
defence fire at one time, and during that minute a German bomb came 
whistling earthward at an unbelievably rapid rate of speed. 

You would think anybody would run in some direction or other when 
he heard that ominous whistle coming through the night. [ thought so 
too, but when the time came to run an instant of flash-of-mind mental 
Calculation convinced me that nothing would be more senscless. The 
bomb was going to land on a predestined spot and of that spot I had no 
foreknowledge, Consequently, I stood my ground and waited. 

When you’re waiting for an unseen object hurling through the dark 
that makes a sound like a New York policeman’s whistle a block away 
and which you know is going to blow something, mavbe you. to Kingdom 
Come, you have very little choice of subject matter to think about. A 
Sort of immediate preoccupation forces itself upon you and you wonder 
if all your life you've had such a single-track mind. My own resolve 
during one of those clernal seconds was to widen my sphere of interest. 
But try as I did, 1 could think of nothing else just then thin what was 
going to happen when the bomb struck, | 

There was a final spurt of the whistling sound as though the bomb 
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exerted a conclusive effort to strike its hardest. A blast of light preceding 
a deafening explosion tore through the night. The bomb landed half a 
block away. That was the time to duck. I could hear brick and other 
debris zing through the air. Buildings all around me were pelted with all 
manner of objects. Glass began to fall to the strect from windows. 
Tiien, when it seemed as if everything had come to rest, the brick and 
other debris that had been hurled upward into the sky began to descend 
Straight downward. When all sound had died away, a cloud of dust from 
brick, earth and mortar settled down like a blanket. 

A long period of unearthly silence prevailed and then that was broken 
by the sound of running men. Within a few minutes the sound of anti- 
aircraft guns again drowned out everything. The bomb burst had already 
become just an incident in the night. 


August Ist 


Last night’s raid on Moscow by the Luftwaffe could have brought nothing 
but cold comfort to the German command. The performance of the 
raiders was the least impressive from a military point of view that has 
occurred since raiding began more than a week ago. The government 
stated today that only one or two planes broke through the city defence, 
and the ones that did fly over the city remained at a height of 18.000 feet 
or more. This ruled out any possibility of the planes being able to direct 
their bombs at targets, and this explains why the bombs fell so haphazardly 
on the city. Most bombs fell on apartment houses and dwellings. Small 
fires were started by fire-bombs but these were of short duration and small 
significance. To a great extent this ability to control fires started by fire- 
bombs is explained by the alertness of the fire brigades and citizens, who 
only yesterday were publicly commended by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR. 

Contrary to practice in England, where citizens have unrestricted 
freedom during air raids, the population of Moscow goes to shelters at 
such times. This will account for the relatively small number of persons 
killed and injured since bombing began. The only persons permitted on 
the streets during raids are the militia, fire-fighting brigadcs, and other 
protective groups. Shrapnel from shell-bursts has a way of falling 
kerplunk without forewarning. I have found from experience, during 
those times at night when I travel by special dispensation from one part 
of the city to the other, that the eaves of buildings offer the best protection 
obtainable. And I have found that I am Jess hesitant about making 
these trips when I am wearing a tin hat. | 

The shrapnel-dodging trips are to be preferred to telephone conversa- 
tion during the moments when demolition bombs are bursting. Together 
with the hubbub of anti-aircraft guns, this racket makes telephone 
conversation sound like a recording of the early experiments of Alexander 


Graham Bell. = 


Argust 2nd 


end of six weeks of war today, Assistant People’s Commissar of 
Affairs Lozovsky termed Hitler’s blitzkricg on the Soviet Union 
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Foreign 


a complete failure. _He said that the German command had been so 
certain of a quick victory that preparations had been made for photo- 
graphers to photograph Hitler entering Moscow three weeks from the 
day war began on June 22nd. 

Lozovsky took 4 good-natured gibe at prophets of doom who forecast 
an easy victory over the Sovict Union. He said that even in England and 
America there were “cafe strategists’ who thought Germany would 
defeat the Soviet Union in a month. 

There have been many reports abroad about Hitler’s so-called time- 
table or schedule for this country. It has been stated here that German 
Prisoners said they had been told they would enter Moscow ten days after 
the beginning of war. Various other reports, some of them heard on the 
German radio. named anywhere from two to four weeks as the length of 
time expected to consume in winning this country. The longest length of 
time that was given, and this was believed by many foreign observers to be 
the official German schedule, was six weeks. 

Lozovsky said that German soldiers and officers now admit that the 
lightning war theory has collapsed. He said that Germany now faces a 
new and unforeseen task : that of trying to explain to the German 
people why the German Army did not carry out the previously announced 
time-schedule, and why there are such large numbers of killed and 
wounded. They had been told, Lozovsky said, that the Sovict Army had 
been destroyed four days after war started. 

Lozovsky said that Germany’s troubles are mounting day by day, and 
that the problems facing the German command are acute. lle said that 
they had expected to get food supplies in occupied territory, but that 
Stalin’s scorched earth policy had deprived them not only of food but of 
drinking water as well. He said the Germans were unable to live off the 
country they had seized, and that all their supplies had to be transported 
from Germany. 

In addition to finding no food, he said that they were constantly oeing 
attacked by partisans in the occupied territories. This unlooked-for 
circumstance, Lozovsky stated, had forced the German command to 
Scrap all their plans and to devote a large part of their energy and equip- 
ment to the hopeless task of trying to keep the partisans from destroying 
their communications. 

This breakdown of the German machine, Lozovsky said, made it 
necessary for the command to try to whip up a makeshift plan. Ele said 
this necessitated a postponement of plan for the attack on Mascow. 

For the second night in succession, the German Luftwatfe staged a 
poor performance over Moscow. Several groups of raiders attempted to 
raid the city. 

From a military point of view the raid was a complete failure. The 
three or four planes that flew over the city dropped a small number of 
fire-bombs, and the fires that were started were quickly extinguished. 

The planes that did not come over Moscow dropped their bombs 
outside the city defence area. These fell in fields and on Tarm buildings. 
There was Nno'extensive damage even then. Patches of crops were 
destroyed, and in wooded groves numbers of trees were splintered. 

If the Germans intended to make a token bombing of Moscow, the 
psychological trick failed, because the citizens of this capital are keyed 
to a too high pitch with the spirit of defence to ‘allow themselves to be 
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fooled by a fake air raid. And if the Germans dropped their bombs in 
the fields outside the city because they were unable to penetrate the 
defence, it means that they are afraid to come to grips with the Soviets 
in the air over Moscow. In any event, all signs point to the fact that the 
Soviets control the air over Moscow, both day and night. 

Few objects of any nature were dropped by the handful of planes over 
Moscow last night. A few sticks of fire-bombs fell, possibly a demolition 
bomb or two, but no flares were seen. This letting loose of parachute 
flares has been discouraged by the Soviets’ habit of shooting, them to 
picces from the ground before they can come close enough to be of any 
use to the Luftwaffe. The raiders have attempted many times in the past 
to employ the light of parachute flares for photography, but machine-gun 
ie tracer bullet fire has shattered them almost as soon as they burst into 
glow. 


August 3rd 


THE plight of a middle-aged German sheet-metal worker called to the 
German Army several months ago and ordered to play a trombone during 
the proposed victory march through the Soviet Union was described to me 
by Constantine Simonov, a major of the Red Army Rescrve, who has 
just returned to Moscow after months at the front in the Smolensk direc- 
tion. 

Simonov said the German trombonist had becn captured with other 
German Army band members while walking along a highway. He said 
the German musicians told him that they were ordered to follow tank 
detachments four kilometres in the rear and play triumphal music. 

“The German Command evidently were so sure of easy success that the 
musicians were ordered to play while walking along the highway,”’ Simonov 
said. “German tanks had crossed the Soviet lines and the musicians 
blithely followed. They had sidearms but no rifles, evidently because the 
German officers did not know where the Soviet lines were. . 

As soon as the tanks crossed our lines they were surrounded and 
destroyed. The surprised musicians eagerly surrendered when they 
discovered the blunder made by their officers. The trombone player 
sald he had been told that the Sovicts were 100 kilometres away.” 

Simonov said other prisoners told him that their officers said the war 
would be a short one and that they would be in Iraq within a few weeks. 
‘““Most of the German prisoners had little sense of geography and many 
of them thought they were within forty kilometres of Moscow as soon as 
they crossed the Soviet frontier.” He said “‘the majority of German 
prisoners were between 20 and 25 or between 40 and 45.” 

In describing the action at the front, Simonov said that scveral days 
ago in the Smolensk direction he witnessed what he termed a German 
psychological attack. 

‘‘Instead of spreading out the infantry in a thin linc,’’ Simonovy said, 
“the Germans marched forward in‘close ranks attempting to create the 
illusion of a small detachment. Red Army officers knew this trick from a 
study of German tactics used in World War I, but this is not the first 
world war and our artillery fire broke up the close ranks within a few ¢ 
minutes. 
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“This apparently hag 4 demoralizing effect on both the officers and 
men jn the Gerinan detachments because instcad of remaining to fight 
most of theM letreatedg and the remainder surrendered. 

“Every tiM€ one of the German schemes goes to pieces like that,’’ 
Simonov said. “the Germans become demoralized and retreat.” 

SimonoY Said the Germans tried tO employ many psychological 
Methods of attack, but without exception they failed. He described the 
efforts of the Germans to ercate confusion In the rear of the Red Army 
by sending @ l@rge number of bombing planes over. Each plane dropped 
one bomb.and then tubfuls of leaflets of every description. He said most 
of them wer “Titlen in such illiterate Russian that the Red Army soldiers 
could not make them out. 

In one incident, Simonov said that a German leaflet gave instructions 
tO truck and AULOMObile drivers behind Soviet lines on how to disable 
motor trucks and cars, P{e said drivers corrected the spelling and grammar 
and sent leaflets back to be dropped behind German lines. 

Simonov Said the fighting in the Smolensk direction had been fierce. 
He said large tank battles had taken place in that direction and he 
described one Cngagement which the Germans undertook under cover of 
night. According to him. 70 per cent of the tanks advanced toward the 
Soviet lines and, because the Red Army did not charge into them with 
their own tanks, the Germans supposed their advance would be easy. 
A large number of infantry were brought forward on trailers attached to 
tanks, ‘When the Gernian forces had advanced to the middle of the Sovict 
lines Red Army soldiers and artillerymen attacked them with an anti-tank 
howitzer and gasoline bottles. He said 39 tanks were destroyed and 
disabled within a few minutes. The remaining tanks retreated, covering 
retreating German infantry who had to travel on foot because most of 
the trailers had been shot loose from the tanks. The next night the 
Germans came back under cover of darkness to the disabled tanks. 

Simonov said that, as soon as the repair squads began working on the 
tanks, Sovict howitzers broke them to pleces and wiped out the entire 
repair crew. On opening up the tanks by daylight next morning, Simonov 
said, goods of every description were found inside. He said the Germans 
had taken clothing and other textile products from villages and stored 
them in tanks. | 

“I saw two Frenchmen and one Pole who had been parachuted by the 
Germans behind the Sovict lines,” Simonov sald. ‘““When questioned they 
revealed that they had been given no orders whatever by German officers 
but told merely to reveal their nationalities to the Soviets.”’ 

Simonov said the purpose the Germans hoped to achieve was to create 
confusion behind Soviet lines by making it appear that France and 
Poland had joined in the war against the Soviet Union. He said the 
Frenchmen and the Pole told him they had been forced to become 


parachutists for the Germans. 


August 4th 
STRANGE things hurtle through the air at night during an air raid. J have 
been in the vicinity of several demolition bombs when they came into 
contact with the ground. | 
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Another time I was running across the street to get into an automobile 
when a demolition bomb of medium size struck a building some distance 
away. Knowing what to expect, my chauffeur and I dived under the car. 
We were just in the nick of time, too, because a few moments later a lot 
of buildings‘and streets rose into the air and then settled down in widely 
scattered fashion. 

After one raid was over and an all-clear had sounded at dawn the other 
morning, I was walking down the street and saw a park bench squatting 
restfully at the edge of a bomb crater in the middle of the strect. J thought 
my cyes were deceiving me in the dim light of dawn, so I went over to the 
bench. 

When I got almost to it I saw it was not only a park bench, but on it 
was sitting a grey-and-white tomcat alternately washing his fucc with his 
paw and looking down into a bomb hole. 

A large number of Moscow citizens have made trophies of fire-bombs 
gathered while they were doing their stint of night watching and fire 
fighting and in days to come it’s probable that many of them will be 
converted into vases and flower-pots for their apartments. 

These fire-bombs at first sight look more like a new kind of vegetable 
than anything else. If you can imagine an overgrown cucumber with one 
end whitish-lead coloured and the other end fin-shaped and green! 

Prize trophies of the city of Moscow, however, are German planes 
that have ibecn brought down by anti-aircraft crews and fighter plane 
runners. | 

The recent order stopping subway trains in the evening and permitting 
women, children and elderly persons to enter the subways for protection 
arainst possible bombing attacks has brought comfort to many. 

Before the order was issued, trains continued running until the alarm 
sounded. This meant a last-minute rush of thousands into the subways 
Now, shelter-seckers are allowed to enter all evening. Though there were 
no raids Sunday night or Monday morning, people who slept in the sub- 
ways felt well repaid for their trouble because their sleep was not inter- 
rupted by an au-raid alarm. 

Other types of shelters are basements of apartment houses and com- 
mercial buildings. These are usually crowded within a few minutes after 
an alarm sounds. _ e 
. Communal life 1n the Soviet Union places the great majority of citizens 
in apartment houses, and relatively few individual dwellings exist. For 
that reason virtually all shelters are the public type and not the family 
type. The Soviet government several wecks ago stated that Moscow 
shelters were distinctly good and distinctly bad. The good ones are the 
subway tubes. | 

Since the war began many basement-type shelters have been strength- 
enced with heavy supporting timber and all outlets other than’ exits have 
been sandbagecd. Sandbagging of store fronts and windows was-non- 
existent five weeks ago, but now the work is nearly compleied:, Most of the 
sandbagging 1s ‘done by women and children who fill fibre and textile 

sacks with sand, sew them and stack them against buildings. 

This work gocs on all day and even at night when there is no raid or 
alarm. Early Monday [ went through the city and saw many groups of 
women at work on sandbags between 2 and 3 a.m. There were no children 


at work at that hour. 
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Probably one of the quickest completed jobs in the city was the taping 
Of window glass. Taping did not begin until the second week of the war, 

ut by the end of the third week I did not see a single untreated pane. 

In the country districts, as far as fifty miles from Moscow, windows of 
farmhouses and other buildings are taped. I visited the country for several 
hours Saturday and, after observing feverish war activity in Moscow, I 
Was surprised to see people engaged in such a variety of peaceful pursuits. 

I saw several citizens putting new shingling on their houses and a great 
deal of painting is zoing on. Against a background of white birches, 
Spruce-fir and pine. the scene looked much like the countryside around 
Bennington, Vermont in summer-time. There were children swimming in 
aa and, as a finishing touch, a girl sitting on a boy’s lap while he rowed 
a skiff. 


August Sth. 


I Have been talking with a Red Army officer who described the difficulties 
under which divisional newspapers at the front are sometimes written, 
edited, and printed. American city editors who become grey, even 
baldheaded, trying to gct an extra on the street in advance of the opposi- 
tion, don’t know what troubles are. 

It was said that the typical front-line divisional newspaper is sent into 
4 Sector in two automobiles. One car carries the editor and one reporter, 
together with such necessary items as typewriters, copypaper, and dic- 
tionary. The other car carries the type boxes, newsprint, and press. In 
the latter is the printer. 

On arriving at the location. the reporter goes out and looks for news. 
This, according to the officer, is a difficult assignment, because usually so 
much is happening that the reporter has to leave in the middle of a battle 
and go back to the newspaper in order to make the deadline. And some- 
times the reporter becomes missing in action. 

In the meantime the editor erects his collapsible editorial office, places 
his rifle across his knees, and puts a number of hand grenades within 
easy reach. While waiting for the reporter to return, the editor writes 
copy to be used in case the reporter fails to show up. 

When the paper ‘is ready to go to press, the printer sets it with hand- 
type, and then operates the press. After the paper is ready for distribu- 
tion, the editor, printer and reporter, if he has returned, carry the copies 
ae ee points in the sector where it is then circulated among the 
soldiers. | 

I was told of one incident that was said to have taken place somewhere 
on the front only a few days ago. 

According to the officer who told me the story, an editor waited until 
almost press-time for his reporter to return and then, fearing that some- 
thing had happened to him, decided to go out himself in search of copy. 

The editor got into a tank that was passing by on the way to enter an 
engagement with'German tanks. During the battle the entire tank crew 
was killed, but the editor escaped injury. He operated the tank until all 
ammunition was exhausted and found himself in the thick of the battle 
with German and Soviet tanks firing away all around him. He turned the 
tank back towards Soviet lines, but before he could leave the scene it ran 
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out of petrol. With the deadline of his paper in mind, he decided to 
crawl out and try to get back to his editorial office in time to write and 
print his paper. He removed a machine-gun from the tank and dragged it 
across the ficld. Before he could reach cover, a German plane spotted 
him, and subjected him to heavy machine-gun tire. He turned lis machine- 
fun on the plane, shot it down, and raced back to his newspaper office. 
He wroté his story, helped the printer print the paper, and distributed it 
only half an hour late. 


August 6th 


Tue growing confidence of the Russians in their ability to repel the German 
invasion becomes more apparent each day. There has never been anything 
among the people I have talked with in Moscow but an expression of 
calmness. Even during the first days of the war the people here never 
doubted for a moment that the Soviet armed forces would bring the 
Germans to a halt. 

As time went on, people talked freely of the time when the Germans 
would not only be halted but would be pushed from Soviet territory. 
Already the people are talking about counter-attacks by the Soviet Army 
and the probability of a crushing defeat for the Germans within a reason- 
able length of time. 

The guardians of Moscow, especially the fire fighters and air-defence 
workers, have so far scotched German atternpts to break the city from the 
air. During the raid early yesterday morning, 1 watched two fires being 
extinguished in short order. They first burst into glow after a shower of 
fire bombs had been concentrated in certain districts. But within fifteen 
minutes one fire was completely out and the larger one was extinguished 
not long after. | 

While the fires were being put out, Soviet night-fighter planes roared 
overhcad and prevented the reappearance of German bombers. The 
performance of the defence units was a remarkable cxample of Moscow’s 
ability to control fires under the most disadvantageous conditions imagin- 
able. Anyone who has tried to put out a blazing hayfield in August or a 
flaming barn in the middle of the night will appreciate the adverse condi- 
tions Moscow labours under. In the midst of fire-bombs it is like trying 
to re out flames while a pyromaniac is running wild in a Vermont 
woodlet. 

I talked today to “eyewitness” Eugene Gabrilovitch, military observer 
for Red Siar, the central daily news organ of the Red Army, who came to 
Moscow fer two days after spending three weeks at the front in the 
Smolensk direction. Gabrilovitch said the older German soldiers who 
had been artisans and shopkeepers blamed the younger soldiers for the 
position they were in. He said the old men told him, when captured, that 
there would be no war if the older people in Germany had been able to 
stop it because it was only the young pro-Nazis who wanted to fight. 

He said few German officers were captured because they always 
remained in the rear and never came up to the scene of the fighting. The 
highest officers who took part in the actual fighting, Gabrilovitch said, 
were corporals. According to his statement, the higher German officers 
were so afraid of being captured that they always sat in automobiles far 
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in the rear to make a quick getaway to avoid capture. He vee 
as the reason why German soldiers become so easily disorganize when 
in the midst of battle and so often shouted for help. It also accounted for 
a large number of Germans surrendering when Red Army soldiers came 
nywhere near them. . . 

*esMany times I have seen German soldiers get down on their knees and 
hold up their hands,* Gabrilovitch said. ‘When some of ema) 
down and surrender, tears flow down their cheeks. A lot of them cry and 
curse at the same time. Some of them told me that this was the i ae 
they had come up against an army that fought harder than they id. 
They couldn’t understand why they had failed to beat the Ree hi 

Gabrilovitch told of talking to several German prisoners who lad 
taken part as tankists in the Greek invasion. He said they told him that 
the Australians were hard fighters and the toughest they ae ee aa 
against since the war began with the Polish campaign. He ates Sau 
as saying they had beaten the Australians in Greece and then had ranged 
many of them from trees and buildings so they couldn't interfere again in 
Conan. European campaign. He said they were proud of their beating 
of the Australians in Grecce. 7 

Other prisoners told him, Gabrilovitch said. that German officers had 
explained the war against the Soviet Union as retaliation against Sussia 
for not permitting the German Army to cross the Soviet territory to get 
to the oil-ficlds of tran. *: 2 

It was said that a large number of German tankists were captured 
because the Germans did not think the Red Army could oppose their 
tactics of smashing through lines. Gabrilovitch said the Germans were 
surrounded after they had been permitted to break through. When their 
tanks ran out of petrol, they were easy to dispose of. He said the 
Germans dug their tanks into ground as deeply as possible when out of 
petrol and tricd to hold out until supplies of petrol reached them. But 
the Red Army prevented supplies from reaching them and trapped the 
Germans in their tanks, forcing them to surrender. 

He said many tank crews were captured along the highways when 
tankists stopped and got out and went into the fields searching for chickens, 
pigs and calves. ; 

“T have secn as many as 1,000 to 1,500 Germans captured at one point 
on the front in one day,” Gabrilovitch said. ‘Almost without exception 
the older soldiers say they are fed up with the war. 

“The younger ones, especially ardent Nazis and members of storm- 
trooper divisions, grew up with the National Socialist movement and 
don't know any other kind of life than one of slaughter and war.” 

The Germans found nothing of any value in the occupied territory, it 
was Said. 

“Everything movable was taken to the rear and what couldn't be moved 
was burned,” Gabrilovitch said. ‘The Germans could find no food 
whatever. Even green wheat in the fields was destroyed. That accounts 
for the reason the Germans left their tanks and tried to catch chickens 
when they saw one left behind.” 

Gabrilovitch said the Germans had expected to find locomotives and 
other rolling stock on the railways. When they found that everything 
had been removed, they had to take up all the tracks and relay them, 
because German rolling stock could not be used on the wide-gauge Soviet 
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railway lines. He said that “partisans” in the Germans’ rear take up the 
rails and burn the sleepers as fast as the Nazis can put them down. 

“The Jewish population retreats from all districts when the Germans 
advance,” Gabrilovitch said. “That movement has practically come to an 
end now because the Germans are no longer advancing.” 

Many of the tanks and tank crews now opcrating in that sector took 
part in the invasion of Greece, according to him. He said that some cf the 
prisoners questioned him about what they termed “the surprising way 
the Soviet fight.” This observer said that Germans told him they had been 
told that Russians wouldn’t try to stand up against the Germans, and 
that they would have an easier time taking Moscow than they did Athens. 

He said that some of the captured German tanks had inscriptions 
painted on their sides, the usual slogan being “I took Thermopolis.” 
Inside the tanks were found many pictures pasted on the wills and, for 
the most part, were portraits of German generals and lIcg art from La Vie 
Parisienne and other Paris art journals. 

This observer said many Germans in referring to'the campaigns in 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and other Balkan and Slavic countricvs invariably 
used low language in speaking of them. He said the natives were called 
swine by these prisoners, not casually once or twice, but cach time a 
Greek, Yugoslav, Czech, or Pole was mentioned. 

It was this same military observer who several days ago told me that a 
number of German prisoners boasted of the fact that they had not been 
content to capture Australians during the battle for Greece, but had 
hanged large numbers of them ‘‘so the Australians wouldn’t have another 
chance to interfere in Germany’s European affairs.”’ 

In describing the circumstances under which many Germans were 
captured, I was told that although they had good-quality equipment, 
such as anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, as well as modern and up-to-date 
motorized units, it was not unusual for many of the Germans to give up 
as soon as they found themselves in a tight spot. He said that this tendency 
to surrender easily was due to the fact that they were not inclined to risk 
close combat with the Russians. Often, he said, they threw away their 
rifles and machine guns, fell on their knees, raised their hands over their 
heads, and shouted to be taken prisoner. He explaincd, that these were 
the ordinary soldiers, and that the non-commissioned olficers, who were 
generally ardent pro-Nazi, only gave up when they had no other choice. 
In this same connection, this observer commented at length on the fact 
that German generals, majors, and other higher officers always remained 
in their automobiles at a great distance behind the lines in order to avoid 
capture. He said that officers of the Red Army generally went into battles 
at the heal of their detachments. a 


. - August 7th 


A RED Army officer, who said the German Army was being constantly 
harassed behind its lines by “partisan” activity and guerilla warfare, told 
me details of a number of recent incidents in White Russia. He said almost 
every village In German-occupied territory, had supplicd one or more 
groups of “partisans” who lived in the woods and uscd every opportunity 
to waylay detachments of infantry patrols and tanks. — 
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The officer said that in many districts the Germans were unable to 
venture far from their bases without large formations to protect their 
movements. ile Gescribed how the guerillas destroyed railway lines by 
uprooting the rails and-sinking them in swampy ground. When supply 
trains bringing petrol reachéd the ripped-up track, the guerillas punc- 
ee the tank cars and then ignited oil, burning up the slcepers and rolling 
stock. 

He described the activities of the population of one village taken by 
the Germans. 

“Men of military age had already joined the Red Army.” he said. 
Young boys were assigned the task of driving all the cattle and horses 
eastward, out of the path of the German advance. The older men had 
already gonc to the woods to take up “partisan” activities. The only man 
left in the village when the Germans arrived was the elderly president of a 
collective farm. All the women had remained. 

“When the Germans arrived, they shot the president of the collective 
farmand an eightecn-year-old girl clerk of the village Soviet. AI] was quiet 
in the village until a German soldier molested the young daughter of one of 
the women. The woman hit the soldier with a stick of wood. She was 
bound and tied to a tree for twenty-four hours. Then they hanged her from 
a limb of the same tree. When this occurred the women of the village 
ee all the children to the woods and left them in the care of the young 
girls. 
“That night cighteen women attacked the village with pitchforks and 
killed the guards. Then they set fire to all the buildings. Many sleeping 
Germans, including two officers, were killed. Then the women went back 
to the woods, took their children and all began the long walk towards the 
Soviet lines. 

“They travelled by night and rested by day in the woods. Once they 
were approached by a German on a motor-cycle.. They killed him and 
destroyed the machine. After walking eleven days and living on mush- 
rooms and wild strawberries, the entire group of women and children 
reached the safety of the Soviet lines.” 

The officer said the story was representative of many he had heard from 
groups that,bad safely passed from German-occupied territory through 
German lines and had reached the Soviet lines. 
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August 8th 


LAST night's air raid on Moscow was one of the most spectacular since 
German raiding of this city began a little more than two weeks ago. No. 
large groups of planes. broke through the defence, but the number of 
separate planes that appeared over the city attempted to make up in. 
persistence for the lack of quantity. Shortly before eleven o’clock fire: . 
bombs were released over certain districts. The planes that dropped the: 
fire-bombs were treated to one of the most intense barrages from ground © 
batteries that J have ever seen. Every imaginable form of ground tire was 
directed overhead. ! The sky was tilled’ with zenith-gun bursts that ddooked 
as if every star were disintegrating over and over again + flaming onions 
tore through the night witha ferocity that was breathtaking ; ‘tracer 
bullets zinged upward out of sight ; machine-gun rattie came {rom every 
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direction ; and the deafening bang of anti-aircraft artillery made the air 
tremble. Barrage balloons and searchlights finished off this spectacular 
array of a city’s defence against three-mile-high raiding acroplancs. 

Hundreds of fire-bombs flared like a cityful of electrica! short-circuits. © 
Several reddish-hued fires were started, but one by one the fire-bombs were 
‘put out by fire brigades and the other fires that were started were soon 
extinguished. The planes returned and released demolition bombs over 
the last glow of fires. 

Deprived of the light from fires they evidently had hoped to start, the 
Germans returned to the air over the same district aird released parachute 
flares. These floated down in long string-like steps descending from the 
sky tothe earth. Before the flares could be of any service, ground batteries 
shattered them one by one. A few more demolition bombs were dropped. 
By that time the last fires that had been previously started died out, and 
the raiders had nothing to see by. At that point Soviet night-fighter 
planes roared overhead. The clearly distinguishable sound of Soviet 
planes and the easily recognizable sound of German planes intermingled 
overhead. For several minutes they raced across the sky, back and forth, 
and finally only the Soviet planes were left. One German plane was 
brought down by a Soviet night-fighter, and while the Sovict plane was 
also lost the pilot parachuted safely. 

After the skies had been cleared of German bombers, the Soviet planes 
patrolled the air over the city and prevented the Germans from coming 
back. Twice the Germans tried to break through to the city after that, 
but without success. After half an hour’s effort, they dumped their 
remaining bombs on the outskirts of Moscow, and left. 

After the bang and fire of the raid, the night was startlingly serene 
and still until dawn. 


August 9th 


WEATHERING demolition bombs is one thing, but coming through a shower 
of fire-bombs while standing on a rooftop holding a bucket of sand in one 
hand and a bucket of water in the other is something else. 

When the boys from Berlin decided to concentrate on the district of 
the city where I was, it was like being caught without oilskins in a north- 
easter off the Grand Banks. Fire-bombs whistled downward, growing 
loudcr and louder all the time until you thought it was a Florida hurricane 
coming toward you. My chauffeur, who can speak a reasonable wordage 
of English under most circumstances, began shouting at me in Russian. 
That took iny mind off the about-to-arrive fire-bombs for a few moments 
and I yelled at him to talk in English : | 

“Par Anglisky, par Anglisky !" 

He yelled back at me, indicating, | supposed, that it was purely a 
Russian situation and no time to practise English. Several hours after- 
ward, when things had returned to normal, he told me that he was trying 
to tell me to drop the fire-bombs in the bucket of water if possible and use 
the sand only as a last resort. Shrapnel all this time was zinging down, 
hitting the tin root and making you wonder where the next splinter of steel 

would land. I had ona tin hat and 1 had made my chauffeur wear a small 
sandbag on top of his head. He had tied the bag on the top of his head 
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with a big strip of white cloth and looked as if he were suffering from a 
misplaced toothache. 

All this time the impending arrival of the fire-bombs didn’t go un- 
noticed. The whistle by then would have waked up Rip Van Winkle. 
We had no time then to see what was happening clsewhere because two 
pie bombs had Janded on the roof and one in the garden four stories 

elow. 

We dumped the bombs in the water bucket and scampered over the 
roof looking to see if we had missed any. My chautfeur, shouting some- 
thing in Russian, dashed down to the garden and buried a bomb under a 
bucket of sand. I had a chance then to look around me. It seemed that 
other people were doing the same thing we had been doing. , 

The white glare of bombs was pinched off by the score all around on the 
rooftops, in the streets and elsewhere. Some were hard to get to and took 
several minutes to put out. In the meantime, some of the white brilliant 
glows turned to orange. After a few moments red flames shot upward. 
We could hear people clanking over tin roofs all around. Several times 
shouts were heard as fire brigades were given orders. he ot 

Shrapnel began coming down in a renewed shower as the anti-aircralt 
guns let go at the German planes cruising overhead, trying to pick spots 
for their demolition bombs. 

The bang of guns drowned out all other sounds and the sky was criss- 
crossed like a piece of fly-screen by flaming onions and tracer bullets. 
My chauffeur adjusted the sandbag on top of his head and I took a hitch 
in my pants. Things were happening every which way. 

A fire-bomb a half block away suddenly came to life and burst into a 
flash. Somebody put it out within a few seconds, however, and all was 
black again. 

The anti-aircraft fire suddenly stopped blasting at the sky. During the 
short interval when nothing at all was happening a demolition bomb came 
whistling down and fell a block away. The anti-aircraft guns started up 
again and just at the same moment a long string of parachute flares 
looking like beads on a necklace burst into glow and came floating down 
under their billowing canopy of white silk. 

-The whole place was brighter than at high noon. My chauffeur and 
I got ready for come what may. He grabbed the nearest chimney and 
hugged it for dear life and I got a strangling grip around the nearest one 
I could find. 

We expected blasts of demolition bombs to sweep the roottop clear, 
including chimneys and us. They weren't long in coming. The closest 
one sent a shower of brick and mortar flying all around us, banging on the 
tin roof like a crew of sheet metal apprentices at work. . 

At that point nature came into action and on the northern horizon 
dawn began to appear. On the way down from the roof, my chauffeur 
said the next time we were in a fire-bomb raid he would try to use more 
English and less Russian. I told him next time we would use more watet 

buckets and less conversation. 


August |0th 


IF it can be said that there is any one thing the people of Moscow have 
been talking about today, it is the raiding of Berlin by Soviet planes. AD 
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official communiqué was published in Moscow papers this morning, 
giving details of the Berlin raid of Friday night. a 

This notice made intcresting reading for the citizens of this city, who 
last night and early this morning experienced a renewal of German raids 
after a lapse of two nights. 

Previous accounts of raids on Berlin by the Royal Air Force of Great 
Britain have been published here recently and they were rcad not without 
enthusiasm. However, the Berlin raids by the Soviet Air Fleet, which the 
Russians call the Falcons of Stalin, is much closer home to the average 
Muscovite. 

It was stated that the flights by the Soviet Air Flect to Berlin were 
mainly with a scouting aim, but that fire-bombs and demolition bombs 
were dropped on military objectives and railway yards. The account 
said that the fliers observed fires and explosions, and that German anti- 
aircraft artillery did not hamper operations. 

As for the Luftwaffe raid on Moscow last night, it was picayunish. 

The beginning of the eighth week of war in this country today differed 
very little from the past several weeks. There are more sandbags in 
evidence now that practically every plate-glass storefront has been shored 
with this form of protection ; there is more traflic in the streets of a 
military nature than there is commercial and private ; and in early 
morning and evening there is a sprinkling of overcoats among the crowds. 

This afternoon large crowds went to the parks and witnessed demon- 
strations of methods of fire control. Men, women and children watched 
fire-bombs being ignited and carried with asbestos gloves and iron tongs 
to barrels of water where they were emphatically dumped. The parallel 
method of control by covering fire-bombs with sand was likewise demon- 
strated by instructors. | ; 

Outside the city the countryside shows even less change from its normal 
course of life. Haying is in progress, wheat and rye is being harvested, 
and herds of COWS graze as placidly as ever. The only sign of war to be 
scen is an occasional bomb crater in a wheatfield or potato patch, made 
when a German flier scuttled his load. Perhaps the first sign of winter 
was a man I saw yesterday raking hay while wearing a heavy ankle-Iength 
overcoat. And they say the squirrels have already begun to store food for 
a long hard winter. 


| : August lth 

“WE have been taking so many Finnish prisoners who voluntarily cross 
our lines on the Karelian Peninsula that the novelty has worn off and | 
don’t go to see them unless there is something particular | want to find 
out,” Lev Slavin, military observer for Red Star, told'me. . '* | 

Slavin, who wears the Badge of Honour and medal for bravery in 
a in 1939, was in Moscow for two days before returning to the 
ront. ; 
He said large numbers of privates surrendered, but it was uncommon 
for officers to give up. He explained this by quoting this story told to 
him by a Finnish prisoner : Vides ae ae, ae ae 

“In our unit there’s a lieutenant who told me that being a private I 
could surrender to the Soviets if [ wanted to, but that he couldn’t do it 
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because he didn’t think the Russians would believe him because he was 
an officer.” | 

Slavin said that when the Red Army wanted a Finnish officer to 
question, they had to send out and capture one and in such cases he was 
not always an unwilling, prisoner. He said members of the Red Army 
regiments who opposed the Finns a vear and a half ago found it difficuit,, 
to believe they were the same people. He said at that time the Finns 
would not give up for any reason, but would fivht until they had died. 

But now, Slavin said, they didn’t want to fight, and gave up in large 
numbers at the slightest opportunity. He called the present Finnish 
Army a pale imitation of the German Army. ' 

““How long the Finns can hold out,” Slavin said, “*depends upon what 
help Germany will give them and when the Soviet Union will force an 
attack upon them.” 

According to him the food situation. in Finland is indescribably bad 
not only for tho civilian population but among the soldiers as well. He 
said tinned food issued by the Finnish Army contained small nourishment 
and that the canned meat contained only a small piece of meat with the 
remainder of the contents potatoes and cereal. , | | 

It was suid that engagements on the Finnish front were in no way 
comparable to those south of the Baltic Sea, because the terrain was 
swampy and there were many lakes. There are many streams and deep 
woods along the entire front. ; 

Slavin said Finnish prisoners made a much better impression on Red 
Army men than German prisoners. He said the Finns had human faces 


and conducted themselves with human dignity. ; 

“T can’t say that about the Germans,” he said. . “They are machines 
and not human beings.” 

Slavin, who also had visited the Estonian sector of the north-west 
front, sutd the Germans had put full dependence on tanks and motorized 
equipment in that region. oa 

“L recently witnessed the manner in which the Germans put so much 
trust in tanks that it was their undoing in this particular instance,” he 
Said. ‘‘They sent about four hundred and fifty tanks into rapid move- 
ment and. we allowed them to go as far as they wanted to. Then we cut 
off their supply line and prevented fuel from reaching them. The Germans 
ran out of petrol and couldn’t go forward or retreat. They dug their 
tanks as deep,into the zround as they could. Most of them dug down 
so deep that’ only the turrets were above ground. We Ict thei alone for 
a While and ‘then they began firing at us. 

‘Instead’ of returning their fire we sent our aviation over the four 
hundred anu lifty, tanks and blasted every one of them out of:the ground. ° 

Not-a single tank returned to the German lines.” 

Slavin sald another time he witnessed a German attempt to take a 

Russian position with infantry carrying machine guns. 

Ten or, twelve large tanks came toward us and when within range of’ 
our trenches suddenly'turned parallel. The tanks were travelling at-about,. 
seventy kilometresvantshour: (about forty-four m.p.h.) and vat, first weri. 
couldn’t figure out-what the Germans were up to. Then we-siaw infantry= 
men jumping off fast-moving tanks with machine guns. After emptying » 
oS of invantrymen’ they returned to German lines ata fast rate of 
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“We expected the Germans lying on the ground with machine guns to 
open fire on our position, but when we sent a patrol out to investigate we 
found that almost every German was injured in some way or else his 
machine gun had become disabled. 

“Some of the German prisoners we took told us they had been ordered 
to jump off the tanks while going scventy kilometres an hour and they 
weren't able to survive the shock of the fall. Most of them had broken 
arms and legs or brain concussions.” 


August 12th 

Topay L talked to a tank driver whose rolling fortress was shattered by a 
500-pound bomb that scored a direct hit on the turret. When the bomb 
struck the turret and exploded inside the tank all the others of the crew 
were killed instantly and the driver was hurled through the door blown 
open by the blast. The explosion showered flaming petrol on him and 
he suffered severe burns on the head, face, hands, arms and body. He ts 
Nikolai Brazhnikov, 28, whose home is in the Voronezh region of Great 
Russia. He still is heavily bandaged. : 

‘Our unit received orders to join a large detachment of tanks that was 
preparing to meet an expected attack by German tanks,” he said. “I 
don’t know how many tanks there were around us when the dawn broke, 
but it looked like a whole world full. We then began moving over a hill 
to mect the Germans. After a short time we saw them ahead and they 
. opened fire. 

_“*My unit got orders to drive in full speed. In no time at all we were 
mixing with German tanks and things started happening. Our tank got 
three German tanks without much trouble. All the time we were being 
hit, but their shots didn’t penetrate our tank. I could sce some of them 
strike the armour, but they glanced off without doing any damage. 
There isn’t much force behind a lot of their bullets and shells and our 
armour 1s So tough they have a hard time doing us any damuge. | 

It was the middle of the day then and we had just about cleared out 
most of the German tanks from the side of the hill. 1 was ordered to 
move around in position to follow up the tank we had been working on. 
Just then the German aviation came up. We didn’t pay much attention 
to it at first because we were busy trying to get the range on the tank we 
were after. Then the next thing I knew there was a big explosion and | 
found myself lying out in the field with gasoline burning all over me. 

I managed to beat it out and crawl away from the burning tank. 
I looked around for the rest of the crew but they had been blown to pieces 
by the bomb-burst inside the tank. The battle still was going on all around 
me and | crawled towards a wood about 100 yards away. When I reached 
it I Was too weak to go any farther so I stayed there in the ditch. 

When I came to, it was late afternoon and there wasn’t a tank or the 
sound of a tank anywhere. All the firing had stopped too. I went 
through the woods to a place where we had started from that morning, 
but there wasn't anybody therc. After resting awhile, | started for our 
lines. Along the way | saw a group of Germans on «a. bridge across the 
stream. I went back up the hillside and when | got there 1 found another 
Red Army man who was wounded. We decided to go around the Germans 
and try to reach our lines. 
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*‘After a while we crossed a stream about a mile below the bridge and 
When we got to the top of the hill we saw another group of Germans. 

“Before we could get out of sight they saw us and began shooting at 
us. It was getting dark then and we hid in some bushes until the shooting 
Ceased. We waited about an hour and then came out and crawled along 
the hill top. In a little while we came to either the same group or another 
8roup, but anyway they didn't see us. We crawled around them going 
from bush to bush until we got about one or two miles beyond them. 
We thought all was clear then, but soon several Germans came past us on 
motor-cycles. We hid in a ditch until they were out of sound ahead and 
then we started again. 

‘Some time around midnight we almost got caught by the same Ger- 
mans who had passed on the motor-cycles. They were sitting on the side 
of the road beside their machines. We dodged into bushes while they were 
Shooting and managed to get into the woods. After everything was quiet 
We started again toward our lines. We went on the rest of the night and 
got there just as the sun was coming up. 

‘“‘When my burns were treated I was sent to the rear to recover. | 
will be back there with my tank unit as soon as I am allowed to go. | 
don’t want to sit around here any longer than I can help.” 7 

During the past few days I have had my first opportunity to visit a 
Red Army aviation post. The airfield was several hours” drive by auto- 
mobile from Moscow. This was the nearest point to the front that T have 
been, and it is likely to remain so for a time to come. 

The air field was so well disguised that 1 was upon it before I realized 
Where | was. I don’t think I have ever before seen so innocent and 
Peaceful-looking a farm. While standing beside a clump of bushes wonder- 
ing when T would be taken to the aviation base, a lieutenant suddenly 
ducked down and pulled me with him. A fast fighter ship of the latest 
Soviet type roared over, barely skimming the bushes over our heads. 
Then with unbclievable speed the plane began what looked to me like an 
almost vertical ascent. [I have seen ships nosedive vertically, but I had 
never before seen anything short of a rocket shoot almost straight upward 
for two miles. 

We parted the bushes and looked across what appeared to be a grain 
field, A squadron of fast-fighter planes was coming in for a landing. 
They were coming in, and not down, because even when they were half a 
mile from the field their landing gear was almost touching the ground.: | 
don’t know what their landing speed was, but it was enough to make the 
Wake of their draft whip the bushes where we were standing a hundred 
yards away. This was my first close-up view of a unit of the Soviet Air 
Fleet, and I think anybody who sees these speedy fighters in flight will 
Call it an impressive sight. 

We skirted the ficld for some distance, staying clear of the open spaces 
and hugging the stubby growth of trees until we came to a group of 
fliers at a small open-air mess table. They had just returned from an 
hour’s flight in search of German planes. They said a number had been 
Suite in our direction, but had turned back before they could spot 

em. 

After eating we walked around the field and looked at remains of 
German planes scattered under trees, in ditches, and in grain. There were 
motors from Heinkels and Messerschmitts, and tangles of wings and 
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rudders from Junkers and Dorniers. The fliers said not all the wreckage 
was from planes shot down over the ficld, but for the most pari it was, 
and the remainder had been brought in by nearby farmers who had found 
the remains tn their fields. 

Before leaving | asked if there were any German prisoners at the 
field. The fliers said no, there were none ; but several days prev tous they 
had shot down a Junkers with a crew of four. Two of them were killed 
when the plane crashed, and two were taken out alive, though badly 
injured. They said the two injured ones had been taken to a hospital and 
that it was reported they would probably recover. 


August 13th 


I vistTED a base hospital yesterday and talked to the 23-year-old pilot of 
one of the Soviet air fleet’s newest-type single-seater fighter planes. The 
pilot was Pavel Dariev, a Russian from Kirovograd in the Knerson region 
of Great Russia. 

_ Dariev, who was wounded July 24th on an airfield in the Smolensk 
direction, said he expected to be discharged from the hospital in a few 
days and wanted to get back with his unit as soon as possible. His head 
was injured when a bomb from a German plane exploded near his plane 
as he was getting ready to take off. He said he was unconscious for some 
time, but had heard that his plane was not damaged and that he hoped 
he would be reassigned to it when he returned to his unit. 

, It was one of the best ships I ever took up.” he said. “I hope to get 
the same one when I go back. Our new-type fighters are faster than the 
German models and we have better ammunition. We beat them every 
tlinc we catch them, but the trouble is in catching them. ‘ 

‘They Tun every time they see us coming. The only time theyll 
engage us In a fight is when they have four or five times as many planes. 
Once 18 German fighters attacked our airfield. Six Sovict fighters went 
‘up to mect them, and when we began to shoot all 18 of them climbed high 
and flew away. If they had had 30 or 35 planes instead of 18 they probably 
would have stayed and fought it out. es 

“T have tried many times to engage a single German fighter plane in a 
dogfight but it would turn and run every time. 1 guess they’ must be 
scared of us.” a 

-Daricy, who is small and dark-complexioned with Mashing white teeth 
and a shy smile, docs not like to talk about the number of planes he has 
shot down, He'says his unit brought down several planes in three large- 
scale air battks, once in an engagement with a large formation of German 
bombers and twice in furious battles with German fighters. fle admits 
that he probably shot down one of the many Junkers 88s that his unit 
scared against. . we 5S, lg 

While J was talking with him, he ignored any references'to himself and 
talked about his unit. He was evidently very proud of its accomplishments. . 
Most of the time he patrolled the arca around. the, airficld, Dariev said. 
He said German scouting planes usually tried to come.in.very low, some- 
times barcly skimming the’ tops of trees to avoid detection’ and that his 
unit had been successful in shooting them down in power ‘dives. 

“The Germans try to fool us sometimes by flying in with the sun either 
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beitind them or at the side.” he said. “Their favourite method is to get 
in a cloud bank and suddenly dart out. They try all kinds of games to 
hide from us but it doesn’t do them much good. Our new-type planes 
make them turn and run as soon as they see us coming. They have another 
trick of gelling into a cloud bank and making as much noise as possible, 
trying to make us think they have a large number of planes up there. 
As it usually turns out they have only a handful and have been gunning 
their motors to produce a lot of noise.” 

Dariev, who has had three years’ experience with the Sovict air fleet, 
said the last battle he was in with German planes occurred u few days’ 
betore he was wounded. It was mid-afternoon. His unit was patrolling 
the area around the airfield and had not seen any German planes for 
several hours. Then it received a signal that a large group of German 
bombers was coming in its direction. 3 

“We climbed up to get a good look at the horizon, but could not spot 
anything,” he said. ‘‘We stayed up there for a while, waiting for Germans. 
Then our unit saw them coming in our direction, flying from the side of 
the sun and making for a cloud bank below us. We waited until they got 
into the clouds and then went after them. We were over the airfield part 
of the time and it was easy to figure out that they were going to bomb it. 

“We dived down after them and forced them out of the clouds. The — 
Germans split up and we had to chase them singly. The Junkers Twas | 
after dropped a bomb over the airfield and turned to make another 
try. Before he could get back over the field I set his right motor ablaze 
and he dropped down to about 300 metres from the ground. I went after 
him and he tried to machine-gun me. I was close enough then to get 
another good: target and I set his left motor ablaze. ee 

“That finished him. He couldn’t get any altitude and by that time his 
rudder was gone. He went down nose first and by the time the plane 
crashed on a highway it was all in flames.” 

With the beginning of the third week of air attacks last night, Moscow 
experienced one’ of its heaviest German bombing raids. For the most 
Part it was a demolition attack. As -was to be expected under Such 
Circumstances, -the people and their homes suffered most. Apartment 
houses arid dwellings in various sections of the city were shattered by large 
calibre .explosive: bombs that were dropped during the hours around 
midnight.i'And'as was to be expected, also, there were killed and wounded. 

The raiders remained at a high altitude, and defence fire was concen- 
trated in: the long range zenith batteries, since flaming onions and tracer 
bullets are usually reserved for low altitude attacks. The shrapnel shower 
was one, ofthe heaviest of the war. a aS 

During the-height of the raid [ crossed the city by automobile, and ‘it 
. Was an-unforgeltable ‘experience. A few minutes before getting into my - 
car, three bombs; fell within a radius of two blocks of me. After travelling. 
three blocksSalarge calibre bomb fell in the street just ahead of us. shatter-. 
ing the: night with a‘breathtaking blast. We were forced to put on the’ 
brakes,and came to'a jarring stop with the front wheels in. the bomb — 
crater, (aN: a. ha oe | a oa a ee 

We turned aroustd) somehow: managing to bump our, way over,the 
rubble, and'madc"atroundabout detours: 6 oy Re gra” 

During.the'detour we ran into a series of questioning,. the general tone 
of which Imquired te what/language ‘T was-speaking ifinotyGerman, 

Pg an as sy! an. a hy he i 
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After convincing a good portion of the population that I was not a German 
parachutist, we continued on our way. 

Once more we got back into the street that would lead us to our 
destination. All went well for several blocks,-if you can call anything 
well while the sound of exploding demolition bombs is pounding against 
your ears. 

We reached the address and got out of the car. I stood for several 
minutes on the sidewalk listening to the anti-aircraft batteries pounding 
away into the night. The roar of German planes could be heard directly 
overhead, and anyone who has ever heard their peculiar sound will never 
mistake them for any other. 

I went into the building, crossed a hall, and entered a room. At that 
moment one of the large calibre bombs fell close cnough to jer the 
foundations of the building. | 

When I went outside and looked into the street, there was a yawning 
crater extending from sidewalk to sidewalk a block away. Over what was 
then a big hole in the pavement we in our car had passed a few minutes 
before the bomb crashed and exploded. 

For the second time during the night we detoured, and I can assure 
you not a grumble was uttered for the inconvenience. It was a pleasure 
to be able to detour. 


August 14th 


Lt: ALEXE! DONSKIKH, commander of a tank unit in the Red Army, says 

rae boys who have had experience driving tractors make the best tank 
rivers. oy 

‘ te tankists, among other things, must be small in body and strong in 
cart. 

Lt. Donskikh was wounded in the Lithuanian sector of the north- 
west front the latter part of July and when I spoke with him he was 
recovering from several wounds at a base hospital. When he was 
wounded, he was in command of a unit of five tanks that had been 
assigned to scout duty. 

“The heat in the tanks gets almost unbearable at first but you soon 
get accustomed to it,” he said. ‘‘When you are rolling along a country 
road you can open the hatches and turret and get plenty of fresh air. But 
in battles you have to seal the tank until it’s almost airtight—and that’s 
when the heat begins to be felt. . 

“Boys from collective farms generally make the best drivers, but that 
doesn't mean. that city boys never become tank drivers. Some of the best 

_in the Red, Army used to drive buses in Moscow and Leningrad. The 
main thing for any tankist is to be able to stand a lot of knocking around 
in a day’s work.”’ 

Lt. Donskikh said the Germans had fitted plancs to carry tanks and 
on some occasions had successfully landed light tanks with full crews 
behind the Soviet lines. He said these plane-transported tanks generally 
were too small to risk engagements with Sovict tanks and that their 
purpose was fo attack Red Army infantry behind its lines. A few grenades 
and bottles of gasoline put them out of action in short order, Lt. Donskikh 


said. | 
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“When they landed behind the Soviet lines the Germans were brave 
where there was no armed resistance,” he said. ‘‘They like to show off 
their courage among peaceful civilians. The only other time they are 
brave is when they land in already-seized positions. In cases | witnessed, 
these plane-transported tank crews were left to survive the best they could 
by their command. No attempts were made to drop fuel to them. The 
Germans themselves probably knew they wouldn’t last long behind the 
Red Army lines.”’ 

Lt. Donskikh told of an instance when he was attached to a large 
detachment of tanks that routed an equally large number of German 
tanks in a battle that lasted about four hours. He said he and five other 
tank crews became so engrossed in their work that they drove deep into 
the German rear, wrecking many pieces of motorized equipment along the 
way. After several hours. they discovered where they were and were 
about to turn around and go back to Soviet lines when they were spotted 
by eight German tanks. . 

“The German tanks opened fire on us and at the same time several. 
artillery batteries began firing at us.” he said. 

“We were hemmed in on all sides and we realized we would have to 
fight our way out. We could tell that the artillery fire was coming from 
five spots so we spread out and attacked three of them. 

‘All three batteries were silenced and that gave us an opening. The 
German tanks went into a flanking movement and tried to cut us off. 
We spread out again and went after two German tanks on each side of 
us. We put them out of the fight and, when the remainder of the Germans 
saw What was happening, they turned around and went back.’ adie 

He said that during the fight in the German rear Nazi anti-tank shells 
had glanced off the Soviet tanks and failed to penetrate. 

“They flew off from the armour at an angle and, even when hits werc 
scored on the turret, the shells glanced off instead of penetrating,” he 
said. : : gaan 

The officer said the Germans always liked to make a psychological 
attack because there was less danger in it to them than actual combat. 

Lt. Donskikh said the Germans sent aviation up at night on numerous 
Occasions and dropped noise-making objects over Sovict ee 
evidently thinking they would be taken for bombs whistling down thi ough 
the air. He said these noise-makers usually turned out to be empty 
bottles and tin cans. 

‘“Nearly every day they spend several hours making one of their so- 
called psychological attacks,’’ he said. ‘‘By now they must have a hard 
time thinking up new ones.” 

Asian People’s Comniuissar for Foreign Affairs ~olomon A. 
Lozovsky told me today that the Soviet government has possession of 
German documents that revealed the behaviour and gencral attitude of 

German officers and soldiers towards the Soviet Union and its people. 
Lozovsky said these documents reveal matters of discipline, sabotage, 
propaganda in the army, questions of seizure of private and collective 
property in occupied territory, and the behaviour of officers and soldiers 
in the rear and on the front. : 

Lozovsky said that these papers reveal a deep wound in the German | 
army, as a lot was written in the circulars about the corruption of officers 
and soldiers, about theft, robbing of private property, raping of women, 
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and in general about the moral degradation and looseness among Officers 
and soldiers. 

Lozovsky said : ‘In occupied territories every German feels like a 
boss—he can plunder and send the stolen goods to his home, especialy 
since the army facilitates the sending of a considerable amount of food 
and goods parcels : he can kill without punishment ; he can ‘rape women 
and pride himself.”’ | 

He said that in the seized documents were found orders for the German 
soldiers to treat the captured populations as bitter enemies and to treat 
them cruelly. 

Lozovsky quoted one order which he said was taken from a German 
army document, as follows : “‘How to behave in regard to Jews, for a 
soldier of Nazi Empire no instructions are necessary.” 

It was stated that the following instructions to the German Eleventh 
tank division under date of June 20th, 1941, two days before invasion of 
this country began, was given : “It is recommended by no means to talk 
with Sovict population about any future divisions’ of Russia. [n connec- 
nection with the given circumstances it is necessary to talk only about 
Sovizt government, Red Army, etc., but not about Russia, not about 
Russian people.” 

Another order to the German Army, Lozovsky said, stated : ‘‘It is 
important for military economics and supply to seize industrial enter- 
prises and supplies in an undamaged state and especially the seizure if 
possible of the entire crop.”’ . 

Lozovsky said German general headquarters orders of July 13th 
stated : “In seized Russian territories it is necessary by all mcans to try 
to scize all leather articles, such as Russian boots, shoes, bags, belts, and 
so on, in order to use for our own supply. Soldiers’ boots should be taken 
and footwear suitable for wear utilized for our supply. Take away foot- 
wear from captured Russians.”’ a% 

The German people, according to Lozovsky, know why .they are 
hungry. He quoted the following, which he said was current in Germany 
at the present time : “There is no meat in Germany because the swine 
are in the Nazi Party, the sheep are in the government, and the calves are - 
at the front.” ae ae 
| August 15th 
THREE Germans who received the surprise of their lives, according to 
Lt. Ilcin, commander of an infantry detachment on.the Latvian sector 
of the north-west front, were a major, a licutenant and a chauffeur attached 
to a German signal corps who drove up to Red Army field headquarters, 
saluted sharply and stalked heavily into a room full of Russians. 

i eeu Pras what they said when they discovered, their’ mistake,” 
rae said, “but it was the most angry sound J ever’ heard a German 

‘ Needless to say we were surprised, too, but‘it wasa very. pleasant 
surprise for us. We tried to question them later, but the only-one we could 
get the scantiest information out of was the chauffeur.’ “The German 
major and licutenant said grufMly that their Fihrer had ordered all Germans 
who might fall into enemy hands not to talk. The driver said the officers 
thought the German lines were deeper in Soviet territory than they actually 
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were and had not bothered to ask information of the German outpost 
sentries.”” 

Lt. Hein talked from a cot in a base hospital where he is recovering 
from a head wound reccived July 12th in the Latvian sector when a land 
mine exploded a few feet from him. I visited the hospital to interview the 
lieutenant and other Red Army men who were there during the early 


weeks of the war. The hospital was somewhere in the Soviet Union and’ 


was divided into several sections. 

It was evident from a large number of doctors and nurses in the 
hospital that the wounded were receiving good care, but every Red Army 
man [ talked to was restless and said he wanted to get back into action. 
The cosmopolitan make-up of the Soviet Army was evident by the number 
of Ukrainians, Belo-Russians and Mongolians in addition to Russians. 
Lt. Hein said that during the time he was at the front he was assistant 
chicf of ficld headquarters and the greater part of his time was spent at 
an observation post where he was able to witness the activities of the Red 
Army and the German Army. 

“One of the Germans’ favourite means of night attack is to send 
infantry detachments cquipped with automatic rifles in spread formation 
against Soviet positions,” he said. ‘These automatic rifles hold a clip of 
seventy bullets, | have been told, and can be shot at a rate of about one 
clip every half-minute when they are operated correctly. 

“Not all Germans know how to handle them, however. and their 
automatic ,rifles are usually no more effective than ordinary rifles. In. 
these night attacks, they use tracer bullets, apparently with the object: of 
making a great show in widespread formations, thinking we wil! be fooled 
into believing there are greater numbers of them than there actually 
are. Germans are always trying to think up new schemes to create panic 
in our army but they never succeed.” 

' Lt. tein said they had been able to cope with German tanks from the 
beginning of the war. He said the Germans always drove tanks on high- 
ways in- preference to fields, and that enabled the Russian to place men 
with grenades and petrol bottles in ditches. ' 

“We lic down beside the road, let the leading tanks go by and then 
begin (o throw grenades under tank treads, and petrol bottles at motors,’ 
he said. .“*This usually disables a tank with several applications and it 
blocks the road so that fuel supplies can’t reach tanks that have gone 
ahead. Many times a few men following such tactics have disabled and 
captured large detachments of German tanks and motorized units.’ 

Lt. Hein Said German parachutists several times had attempted to 
create panic in the Soviet rear by landing and shooting off loud banging 
guns. He said’ parachutists were always quickly rounded up. He said 
at other times Germans attempted to set up a tank unit ochind Soviet 


lines by bringing tanks over at night attached to planes and landing them 


on highways, with ‘crews already in the machines. 


He said most of,the tanks were sect down on highways without damaging: 
them but ‘that’ they. were > surrounded and disabled or captured before’they” 
could get under wily on their own, power. It was said that, when a new, 


regiment or a: ‘detachment | of the Red Army arrived at the front,and ithe 

Germans discovered it, _ they” went to much trouble to scare these new 

arrivals...  f4 0, Bah AW is a MN 
“Our men; are’ too well trained to be fooled by any tina! the Germans 


“ | [|| 
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think up,” he said, “and all we do is kee> our positions and watch then 
waste their ammunition and supplies. Usually they begin by sending 
over a large formation of aviation, making all the noise they can with the 
motors. They then open up their biggest artillery fora while. Next come 
big dctachments of tanks shooting away at nothing. 

“After that, mine throwers are turned on. And finally their infantry 
is sent over to shoot off automatic rifles and tracer bullets. When all that 
is over there’s nothing more they can do, so they settle down as though they 
had scared the daylights out of the Red Army. 

“That’s what they call psychological attack, but it’s misplaced 
psychology as far as the Red Army is concerned. We don’t scare easily.” 


August 16th 
le the amount of information being given out in Moscow on the subject 
of gucrilla warfare is a gauge, the Soviet government evidently considers 
the activities of its civilian population in German-occupied territories 
second only to those of its regular armed forces. The importance of 
gucrillas, known in this country as “‘partisans,” has become stressed more 
-and more during the past few weeks. Moscow newspapers and radio 
~ media are constantly informing the people of the latest exploits of men, 

women, and children in the Baltic republics, in Belo-Russia, and in portions 
of the Ukraine. 

The stress that is placed upon the current state of guerilla warfare has 
the effect that any account of victorious action would have. In some 
instances these releases to the press and radio make chiding references 
to the inability of the German Army to assume command over conquered 
populations ; in other instances, they appear to be factual accounts that 
glorify the deeds of individuals who have taken matters in their own hands 
and have succeeded in harassing the Germans. | 

Some of these references have grown out of the civilian population’s 
reaction to alleged German atrocities, and tell in detail just what measures 
were taken by individuals and groups to confuse and retard the German 

rmy. ; 

As deeper progress is made into Soviet territory, as evidenced during 
the past week by official announcement that Smolensk and two Ukrainian 
cities have been abandoned to the invading Germans, it is assumed that 
the civilian population in occupied territories will play an even greater 
part in the German-Russian struggle. It has been stated that guerillas 
are equipping themselves with captured German arms along ‘with materials 
that are being given them by the Red Army. No official estimate has yet 
been given that would indicate the number of these guerillas at the present 
time, but as every man, woman, and child is said to be taking part to some 
eee this action in abandoned Soviet territory it must necessarily 

e large. 

The activitics that are said to be taking place every hour of the twenty- 
four extend all the way from disruption of communications and harass- 
ment of garrisons to raid upon isolated units and sniping at passing 
detachments. | It is said here that the Germans are unable to police the 
occupied territories due to the lack of men, and that this gives guerilla 
warriors opportunity to roam in bands and large groups over wide areas. 
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The Soviet Inforraética Bureau melkes frequent statements of a chiding 
nature in this connection. FJese of these statements are said to be 
authentic data iegarding the Germans’ inability to control-the occupied 
territories. One of the recent ones rather gleefully chided the Germans 
for not having one ot their fondest hopes realized : that of being greeted 
in the Ukraine by a flower-tossing population. It was not said with what 
the Germans were greeted, but evidently it was not Nowers. 


August 17th 


THERE is a world of difference between air-raid alarms and air raids. 

Wednesday night's air raid was the more severe of the first two raids. 
It began at 10 in the evening and the all-clear was sounded at 3.30 in the 
morning. Lot of things happened in between. 

I left the shelter at midnight and crossed the city. The first thing I 
saw was a Gernian plane caught at the intersecting point of three search- 
lights. The plane tried to dip, climb and zigzag into darkness, but the 
searchlights clung to it like magnets. Anti-aircraft shells burst directly 
under the plane, then over the plane and finally in the dead centre. The 
plane disintegrated like an egg dropped from a fire-story window. When 
it looked as if nothing more would happen, three parachutes suddenly 
unfolded, grabbed at the air and, for a moment, seemingly hung suspended. 
But after anothcr moment they began drifting downward Jike three’ 
dandelion tluffs. Searchlights picked out three human forms dangling at 
the strings of the parachutes. They were three German occupants of the 
plane who somchow managed to jump out alive when the plane disin- 
tegrated over the city. There were plenty of willing welcomers when the 
German crew touched ground. : 

Later, | entered a building, crossed the courtyard and went through a 
door in the opposite wing. I went in and sat down at a table, Itt a cigarette 
and said hello to the men sitting across from me at the desk. A bomb 
crashed down outside the door in the courtyard where two minutes before 
{ had crossed. Things like that make you glad to be alive. 

The remarkable thing about everybody Il have seen in Moscow since 
the raids began is that everyone takes bombing like veterans. You would 
think they had been brought up in air raids since infancy. Don’t think 
anything can feaze the people of Moscow. 

The roof watchers are\the heroes of Moscow now. They stay at their 
posts in a rain of fire-bombs and are as busy as rookies trying out for 
centrefielder with the Chicago Cubs during batting practice. When a 
fire-bomb Jands on a roof, they pounce upon it the moment it.strikes and 
before it'can burst into blaze it has been taken care of. They are cool, 
calm and collected. The Germans would have to drop fire-bombs at the 
rate of 4,000,000 a second for a long period on this city of 4,000,000 on 
the toes of the people to make any headway. 


August 18th- 
EIGHT weeks of war have made a noticeable change in the citizens of 
Moscow. There is insignificant bomb damage to homes, and food appears 
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to be as plentiful as ever—even though rationing is in effect. What war 
has done to the people is to quicken their perception and reactions. The 
pace of life has quickened noticeably in the last two months and one 
encounters people less and less in leisure moments. Eating has taken ona 
more Western influence, although two- and three-hour meals—though few 
and far between—are still with us.. Before the war started I was present 
at dinners that lasted three hours and more. The longest time I ever 
spent at the groaning board was four hours and twenty-five minutes and 
1 hope I never undergo such an ordeal again as long as [ live. . 

_When you consider the fact that in that instance an hour elapsed 
between the time the waiter took the order and the time he began serving 
the first course and an additional half-hour passed between the end of the 
meal and the moment of staggering to my feet, you get an idea of what 
life was like in Moscow when four hours and twenty-five minutcs net 
and an hour and thirty minutes, preliminary and supplementary, were 
consumed in the animalistic desire to fill one’s belly. 

One more physical change has come about in Moscow since the war 
began. Street cars and buses are once more crowded and long lines of 
people wait on the sidewalk for their turn to move forward a half-dozen 
steps when those ahead in line move ahead. Until war came, there was 
scarcely any waiting and it was unusual to have to stand in a bus or street 
car. 

Large numbers of children and older persons have left Moscow for the 
country in recent weeks and there is no noticeable shortage of rolling 
stock. Therefore the obvious explanation for crowded conditions is 
that more people go more places more often than formerly. 

That has quickened the pace of life in Moscow during wartime. 
What is really observable in the change in the people themselves is shorter 
telephone conversations, fewer hours of sleep and less small talk. This 
is all to be expected in a country at war. Good news, bad news or lack of 
news finds immediate reaction in the people and as a result there is a break- 
down somewhat of traditional reserve. : | 

This is not to be construed to mean Russians have overnight become 
intolerable and incessant talkers. War or no war, they are not a race of 
earbenders. Many years of training to keep one’s thoughts to oneself 
are not to be expected to be tossed away lightly. That is perhaps the main 
reason why it is difficult to draw a stranger out on a subject he’s not sure 
of and he prefers to keep his thoughts to himself. | 

This results in facial expressions that foreigners notice perhaps first 
of all nowadays. They tell nothing and show nothing at first glance, yet 


bee you take second and third glances it’s possible to read them like a 
ook. 


. August Vth 
Last night 1 went out looking for night life. I didn’t find any. [am no 
_mean finder of night life and I think 1 would have found it if it existed in 
Moscow. The place was as dead as Monck’s Corners, South Carolina, 
on a Sunday night. The liveliest spot in town was a corner néar my hotel 
where a woman with a pushcart was selling two kinds of coloured water, 
red and green. [ stood around a while hoping somebody would come 
along and start busking (street-cntertaining), but the closest thing to it was 
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a man who walked past on the opposite side of the street carrying a violin 
case. 

While I was hanging around the juice stand, a dozen or so citizens came 
up and bought drinks. I was hoping that at Icast one of them would be 
the busking type, but not one of them had any leaning in that direction. 
After an hour | decided there was not going to be any song and dance 
around the pushcart for years to come, so J crossed the square and loafed 
around the subway entrance, thinking that mavbe somebody with a good 
spiel would come along selling something. 1 didn’t want to buy anything 
but was willing to take whatever was offered as Jong as a good act was put 
on. | waited there a half-hour and nothing happened. Nobody tried to 
sell me neckties, the latest song hits, the Hobo News or even the unused 
portion of a round-trip ticket to Baltimore. 

By that time I would have collared a clip joint tout and handed him 
my pocketbook for sate keeping if only one had eased up to me. I guess 
I must have looked like a fox in a chicken pen by that time because a 
militiaman who had been watching me a good fifteen minutes came Over 
and looked me up and down. I decided he was the wrong type to give a 
steer to a hot spot, so I wandered off. 

I looked at my watch and saw it was only 8.30. J made another move 
toward the door and the woman met me half-way with a forearm slam 
that sent me recling down the street. I ended up on the corner at my 
hotel, and while I was trying to find the door to the café in the dark a 
stack of sandbags toppled over and hit me on the head. 

I decided the café was no place for me because I had been there two 
hours earlier and got tired of whooping it up on a cheese sandwich and 
bottle of soda pop. I crossed the street, went past the hotel and climbed 
some steps through an archway. That put me ina place J] didn't know 
about but was willing to take a chance on. 

The blackout was closing in and it wasn’t easy to see an arm’s length 
ahead. 

A lot of people were all around me and I figured that in a dark street 
like that somebody would stick an automatic in my ribs and reach for my 
pocketbook. 

I stopped on the busiest corner and then moved along slowly down the 


street, whistling a little to let a stickup man know where 1 was. I dis- | 


covered there were no stickup men in Moscow. I found also that there 
were no women making a profession of walking. 

By that time | was pretty well worn out trying to find what didn’t 
exist. The chances are I would have gone berserk if 1 had stumbled into 
a Whelan drugstore about that time. But I knew when I was licked, so 
I made my way back to my hotel. went to bed and thumbec' once moré 
through my seven-months-old copy of the Saturday Evening Post. 


August 20th | 
VICTOR TALALIKHIN, a 23-year-old pilot of the Red Army Air Fleet, is 
one of the newest winners of the USSR’s highest honour, designation as 
Hero of the Sovict Union, Tatalikhin became world-wide famous when 
he recently rammed his fighting plane into a German -bomiber over the 
Moscow defence arca. = 
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I talked to Talalikhin yesterday for several hours and learned he 
considered this merely an incident in his flying career that began in 1934. 
On the night before he rammed the bomber in mid-air, Talalikhin said 
he shot down with his fighter’s machine-gun another Junkers 88 containing 
four German airmen. I tried to get him to tell me how many planes he 
had shot down since the beginning of the war, June 22nd, but he dis- 
claimed having accurate knowicdge. He said he had destroyed many 
German planes on airfields behind the German fines while he was 
assigned to front-line duty before his present assignment to the Moscow 
defence area. | | 

As for German planes shot down in the air, he said there were always 
many other Sovict fighter planes in his detachment and he was merely 
one flier who helped shoot them down. Talalikhin, who received his first 
decoration—the Order of the Red Star—for outstanding action in the 
Finnish-Russian war two years ago, received simultaneously with the 
title Hero of the Soviet Union the Order of the Gold Star. 

Ie said he followed the German bomber a long distance before he 
rammed it. 

“I picked up the Junkers in the late afternoon a long distance from 
Moscow and followed it,” Talalikhin said. ‘I was flying at 5,000 metres 
most of the time and trying to bring it down. The Germans did their 
best to shake me off and after I had used up all my ammunition it looked 
bad for me. 

“But | didn’t want to give up. By then we were near Moscow and I 
had come down to 2,500 metres. The German plane was just above me. 
1 wanted to clip its rudder with my propellers but just then the German 
gunner started shooting at me with tracer bullets. One of them burned 
my hand and | decided to give them all I had. 

‘“{ rammed into them with all the force my ship had. They dropped 
like a ball of lead. I was sorry I had to lose my ship, but it was the only 
es to do. I parachuted safely, but all four of the Germans were 

illed. 

Talalikhin said most German ships attempting to raid Moscow now 
were Junkers 88s and Heinkel 3s. He said the Germans also were bring- 
iny over some four-motored bombers for high-altitude flying because they 
were forced to stay above 5,000 metres by anti-aircraft fire. He said the 
four-motored planes usually contained seven Germans, the others four. 

The flier ts so young he looks like anybody’s kid brother and is as shy. 
as a high-school sophomore. 

While I was talking to him he hesitated to answer questions about 
himselt and seemed anxious to get back to his air base. He looked at his 
Wrist watch many times, evidently feeling that the interview was a greater 
a deal tag fighting Junkers and Heinkels single-handed tive miles above 
he earth. 7 

He is the usual type of flier in the Red Army Air Fleet, although 
much younger than most. I visited an air base recently and saw several 
score Of fliers between twenty-five and thirty. Talalikhin is representative — 
of the Red Army Air Fleet fliers in almost every respect except age. 
After seeing Talalikhin and the others | am convinced the Red Army Air 
Fleet is something to be reckoned with. 

A change has taken place in the character of German air raids on 
Moscow. The raids and attempted raids of the past several nights are 
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so different from those of the early days of bombing that there is little 
comparison between them. On a recent night, for example, only one 
German plane was heard over the city and it remained only a short time, 
While here it dropped several parachute flares and inumediately tucned 
away. Ordinarily, when flares have been dropped, the plane or planes 
attempted to return overhead either for the purpose of taking photographs 
or for the dropping of demolition bombs. But in this parucular instanca, 
the plane vanished long before the flares were anywhere near the carth. 

IT have been talking with members of searchlight station crews and 
anti-aircraft battery crews, as well as with pilots of fighter planes in the 
Moscow defence area. Fro them [ secured an opinion, the consensus 
of which is that the Germans are pretty well fed up with the treatment they 
have been receiving over Moscow. 

It was said that in the beginning these Moscow raids were carricd out 
at low altitudes, sometimes at heights between 1,000 and 1,500 metres. 
It is fairly weil established that a heavy toll was taken by the Russians, 
1 have seen many wrecked Junkers and Heinkcels in fields around Moscow 
and it is safe to assume that they are the real thing. ee 

Now a change has taken place. The searchlight crews, ant-areratt 
crews, fighter-plane pilots, and observers have commented upon it. 
That comment is that German planes are now content to remain at 5,000 
metres and above, when and if they succeed in breaking through to the city. 
.As anybody knows, bombing from that altitude at night over a blacked- 
Out city is not bombing. It is wishful thinking. And flying through the 
night and opening bomb racks is a long way from achieving objectives. 

Thdése members of air-defence crews that [ have been talking to 
attribute this to the effectiveness of their searchlights, to their anti- 
aircraft barrage, and to their night-fighter planes. There is no doubt 
that the barrage sent up from ground batteries is an intensely heavy one. 
Observers here who have watched anti-aircraft barrage in action over 
London say that what they have seen here surpasses anything they have 
witnessed in England. If that is true, there is a lot to be said for Moscow's 
defence. And the reason for the ineffectual raids on Moscow during the ° 
past several nights may well rest upon the contention of defence crews 
that the Germans don’t like what is being handed them in the air over 
Moscow. | 

After seeing these anti-aircraft barrages being turned on, and after 
seeing night-fighter planes in action, 1 don’t think the air over Moscow 
is a safe place in which to linger any longer than you have to. 


August 2\st 


IF there’s any one person in Moscow who can tell you what aerial warfare 
is like, I think it must be my chauffeur. We have had some exciting 
experiences in the bombing of Moscow the last few days. But that was 
before last night. Many nights we have dashed across the city escaping 
demolition bombs by hair-breadths ; we have stood on rooftops and put ' 
out firc-bombs as fast us the Germans could pull levers releasing them. 

_Last night we were making one of our nightly trips across town at the 
height of a raid and reached our destination without incident. Anyway, 
we got there safe and sound and I went inside to attend to my business. 
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My chauffeur, who likes to see all there is to see, said he would wait out- 
side for me instead of going in and sitting in the shelter. 

A half-hour later, I came out into the black night and began fecling 
my way toward my car. Ordinarily, on black nights, my chauffeur 
either whistles to give me a cue where the automobile might be in the 
blackness or else gives me a hand. 

I stood in the doorway with ears cocked for the sound of any missile 
that might be coming my way, and trying to peel my eyes. There was a 
lot of shooting going on overhead and quite a few searchlights beams 
poking through the night, but all else was as quiet as the Stock Exchange 
on Labour Day. 

-[ stood there waiting for my chauffeur to whistle or to give me a hand. 
Neither of these came about. I made my way toward the car and finally 
found it a few yards away. I was about to open the door and give the 
chauffeur a shake to wake him up because I was convinced he had dropped 
off to sleep. Just then he rose from the running board. 

“What's the matter ?” [ asked him. . 

1 could see a little by that time and I noticed that he reached down 
and picked up something from the sidewalk. I couldn’t make out what 
it was, but I began feeling it with my hands. 

*“What’s this thing ?”’ I asked. ; 

It felt like a heavy strand of cable that is often used to brace telephone 
poles. It seemed endless and by then I felt it coiled around my feet. 

*“Where’d it come from ?”’ I asked him. | 

1 could see him bend his head back and look up into the sky and I 
supposed he was pointing in that direction, too. 

_ “All at once, it came,” he said. ‘I was standing here looking up at 
the shell bursts, when the first thing I knew, something hit mc.” 

We got into the car, taking the cable with us. After we had driven 
a couple of blocks, he began rubbing his neck. ‘One of the anti-aircraft 


guns shot it loose from a barrage balloon,” he said. He didn’t say any- 
thing else for several minutes. 


“Where did it hit you 2” I asked. 
Right around my neck,” he said. ‘One end fell across the street 


ate eee around me. The thing almost choked me to death 
before I could get it untangled.” : 


“It's lucky it didn’t break your neck,” I said. 
He rubbed his neck some more. a a 

That's the last time I will ever stand under a barrage balloon during 

an air raid,” he said. 


' . 

a August 22nd 
YESTERDAY | visited Elia Levin, the commander of a searchlight station 
in the Moscow area, Elia Levin, Junior Sergeant, was twenty-six years 
ago in Minsk in the region of Belo-Russia. Levin said that during the 
early days of the bombing of Moscow, German raiders flew low-—some- 
times at an altitude of 1,000 to 1,500 metres. But the Germans lost so 
many planes as a result of ground fire that now they rarely venture lower 
than 5,000 metres when over the city. | 

Levin told of an experience during the second night’s raid when his 
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searchlight station caught a German plane directly overhead at 1,000 

metres. He said the Germans immediately dropped demolition and fire- 

bombs at them but failed to hit the searchlight. Then thev tried machine- 

guns, without scoring a single hit. Levin said the plane circled back, 

still aught in the searchlight beams, and tried to score hits with additional 
ombs. 

‘“*We decided to do something about it,” Levin said. ‘*We all grabbed 
our rifles and shot about eighty rounds at the plane, which then had 
dropped to about 500 metres. We must have killed their machine gunner, 
because all firing from the plane stopped and it looked as if it was losing 
altitude. From the observation post I saw it as it passed from our station 
to the next searchlight station and it was losing altitude all the time. We 
heard next morning that it had crashed two kilometres away. That may 
have been the first plane brought down over Moscow by rifle fire.” 

Levin said the job of his station was to locate planes for anti-aircraft 
batteries. He said the largest number of Junkers and Heinkels spotted 
was during the first two weeks of raids, when eight were brought down 
as a result of work by his station. In recent weeks, Levin said, the Germans 
have remained so high that they have to use oxygen in flights over Moscow. 
When.Germans are caught in the searchlight’s rays, they try to make for 
cloud cover. But if there are no clouds for them to hide in, they dive. 
change course and bank sharply in an effort to shake off the light. 

These days—when only single planes come through the defence ring 
—Levin said, they try all sorts of tricks to escape the searchlights, which 
‘he said had a range of 5,000 metres plus. Some of the German fliers get 
SO angry when spotted that they turn back from their objectives and try 
to knock the searchlight stations out with demolition bombs. The last 
five nights, according to Levin, have been relatively uneventful, because 
few planes have succeeded in penetrating the Moscow defence. And these 
remained only a short time. 

_ Levin won the Order of the Red Banner for his work during the first 
air raid on Moscow. Before the war he had received a badge of merit 
for excellence in military service. At present he has command of his 
Station and says he always has plenty to do. His work begins at dark 
and ends with dawn. During the day he gets his quota of sleep and 
exercise, but rarely goes far from his station. | 

He says he likes to be somewhere nearby to keep in touch with things. 
When 1! saw him he had been to the Central Park of Rest and Culture for 
a few hours, but it was an exceptional trip for him. As far as Levin is 
concerned,. his is a twenty-four-hour job and he likes it. While { was 
talking with him he constantly reminded me that he was in a hurry to get 
back to his station, even though it was only one o’clock in tne afternoon 
then and a good nine hours before the possibility of raids. 


The threat of the German Army to the peace and security of the 
Soviet Unior has stirred up a hornet’s nest. The country in general, and 
Moscow and Leningrad in particular, have been aroused by the impending 
danger to the safety of the state. Recent news, while not too bad. is none 
too good, as evidenced by the announcement of the abandonment of 
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August 23rd ob 


several citics to the Germans. The leading article ia this mosning’s 
Pravda reveals the attitude of Moscow citizens towards this situation. 
“A fierce, unquenchable hatred, not knowing mercy, not knowing for- 
giveness—that is the law of tho fight against the two-footed beasts clad in 
the uniform of fascist-German armies.” , : 

Pravda's editorial ends as follows : “The day of payment will come. 
The Soviet people have entered into a deati-fight with the robbers’ horde. 
Blood for blood! Death for death ! 

Yesterday mass meetings took place in Moscow’s factories and 
industrial plants, where workers discussed the appcal of Voroshilov to 
the citizens of Leningrad. The official report of these Moscow mectings 
stated that the workers expressed their assurance that the people of Lenin- 
grad will be able to protect their city. The Moscow workers promised 
to help in the defence of Leningrad in all possible ways-—to speed up 
production in their plants and factories, to secure a sufficient and adequate 
supply of all necessary materials and supplies for war needs, and, if 
necessary, to go in person to the northern city and to fight at the side of 
their brothers, the citizens of Leningrad. 

_ Customers of candy shops yesterday received their sweets in paper 
bags on which was printed : ‘All forces of the people for the destruction 
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of the cnemy ; 
The hornet’s nest has been stirred. 


On the battle front intense engagements are reported on the entire 
length, with especially severe fighting taking place in the Kingisepp, 
Novgorod, and Gomel directions. Gomel has been given up to the 
Germans. The battle of Russia is the biggest battle of this second world 
war ; it 1s perhaps the greatest of all time. The length of the front, the 
vuntbers of men engaged, and the quantity of equipment in use place all 
previous conflicts in secondary categories. 

_ Last night was the first time that three nights in succession have passed 
without air-raid alarms in Moscow. During previous weeks there were 
several times when two successive nights passed without raids. 


| August 24th 
EVENTS of the last two months pale into insignificance as war consumes 

_ hine weeks and begins its tenth in this country of timelessness. .In divers 
quarters abroad the invaders were given two, four, six and cight weeks to 
bring Russia to her knecs but no such time element entered for a moment 
into the Russian people’s conception. 

A country that based its eternal policy on such things as five-year 
plans, and more recently on a projected fifteen-ycar plan, would never be 
caught planning war on a day-to-day basis. The Russians’ consciousness, 
or more precisely lack of consciousness, of time speaks volumes in an era 
like this. | | 
' The Revolution took place more than two decades ago but it’s my 
belief that the Russians look on it as having occurred only yesterday. 
They are still doing things in‘new ways, tearing down buildings and putting 
up new ones and otherwise behaving in such a way that you get the 
feeling that the Revolution-still goes on. Ina country with such a concep- 
tion of life you would not find peovle who thought a war could be either, 
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‘von or lost in mere months. To get the Russian’s realistic conception 
of war you must consider it in terms of years. 

If there were experts in London, Berlin and New York who thought 
the Russians were going to quit when the stop watch reached certain 
numerals on the dial, it only goes to show how inexpert the so-called 
eaperts were. 

Tam as wary about crawling out on a limb as the next one to come 
along, but I will climb a tree and give my opinion for what it’s worth. 
That opinion is that the Russians will be in there punching away this time 
fas year if need be, and likewise in years to come if Hitler should live so 
On. 

There may be a lot of pushing around on this one-sixth of the world’s 
surface but there will be no walkover. It looks from here as if the 
Russian war was started by Germany in an effort to kill two birds with one 
stone. 

Objective No. { was to get the nearest oil ; objective No. 2. to give 
Russia a knockout blow in passing. 

German soldiers, captured here, say they were told they were on the 
way to Iran where they were to take over the Iraq oil fields from the rear. 
But even though they were not told that an encircling movement was 
intended to mop up the Baku oil fields as well, the entire scheme was 
Intended to take everything the Nazis wanted and to paralyse everything 
they did not. 3 

If Stalin had anticipated Hitler’s desires and gave him what he wanted, 

Russia would eventually have found itself in the position Italy is in 
today. The Russians are no fools. Germany evidently planned a game of 
bluff and bluster against Russia which didn’t fool anybody in the Kremlin 
or for miles around. Those who wonder why Hitler chose to do things 
the hard way instead of the relatively easy way by conceding Russia more 
territory in exchange for inaction, while he pounded at Iraq’s door. can 
begin their wonderment by wondering why Germany didn’t adhere to the 
German-Soviet pact in the first place. 
_ Inthe first place Germany never intended adhering to it any longer than 
it took to try to make Russia think Germany was on the winning side. 
Russia never once was fooled by that little game because Russia never 
wanted Germany to be on the winning side and made no bones about it. 
Those who want to take the trouble can find out by going back and 
looking at the events leading up to the Finnish campaign. Those who are 
disposed to talk in terms of time limits for this campaign would do well 
to make their dates retroactive to the start of the Finnish campaign. 

In Leningrad it is said that the People’s Army has grown ta proportions 
even greater than those of 1919 when the city successfully resisted capture. 
_ Moscow’s immediate interest in the threatened siege of Leningrad is 
in the possibility of broken rail and highway communication with that 
city. There 1s nothing known here at the present time concerning such-a 
ae and it is assumed that the Germans have not been able to break 

re link. : 
_ Time is getting on. Today was the beginning of the tenth week of war 
‘in this country. Since last June there has been a lot of fine summer 
weather. There were warm balmy days with fleecy white clouds drifting 
lazily in a deep blue sky. There Were clear summer nights when it was 
really never much more than a continuation of the day. Inthe north there 
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was the greenish glare of the white nights. For a long time it was almost 
one long continuous streak of daylight around the clock. | 

But times change. Darkness now comes carly. And it is getting to be 
a long time until dawn. There has been topcoat weather in Moscow off 
and on for the past several weeks. And then the rains. This country has 
a rainy season in the fall of the year. And when it rains it is*not content 
merely to sprinkle—it pours ! When you go out into the country aroun 
Moscow now you find the earth is no longer dry and dusty. It is soggy: 
Your feet will bog down unless you stay on the paved and cobbled roads, 
of which there are not many. During the rainy season it is a horsc-and- 
cart country, and no place for twenty-ton tanks and five-ton trucks. 1t's 
the worse mess this side of Louisiana gumbo. 

After the rainy season comes winter and its forty-below-zero frost— 
but that’s another story. 


August 25th 


ANYONE who returned to Moscow after a length of time would hardly 
recognize the place. I have been here going downtown in Moscow with 
my eyes shut. You gradually come to finding your way in a blackout on 
a moonless and starless night like a blind man with a cance. 

Shortly after midnight I started walking through the town. It was so 
dark my chauffeur said it was too dangerous to drive the car, because 
somebody else might be driving in the opposite direction the same time. 

J had been over the route on foot many times during the past four 
months and [ thought [ knew it with my eyes shut. I started out and 
bumped into a large fat woman carrying what felt like a sack full of bricks. 
Neither of us wasted any words but went on our way hoping it would 
never happen again. | 

All went well after that for several blocks and J was feeling my way 
along with what I considered a highly-developed sixth sense when al! at 
once I walked spang into a horse. I still haven't figured out what that 
horse was doing on the sidewalk at that time of the night but neither 
am [ sure it was the sidewalk I was on. : 

What happened was that my chin got a terrific crack on the bridge of 
the horse’s nose and J] suppose the horse’s nose felt likewise after the 
impact. 

The horse.had a cart but no driver and so it was impossible to carry 

on a conversation or even to mutter apologies. The best I could do was 
give the horse a pat on the neck. I went on my way hoping for the best. 
By that time ! had been walking for 45 minutes and I knew t should have 
reached my destination long before. I began fecling the texture of the 
buildings, hoping to be able to identify one of them. . That, ‘of course, 
proved a poor makeshift for even the most fecble eyesight. 
_ JT remember stumbling over street-car tracks and going off into the 
pitch black darkness with outstretched hands. .The next thing I knew I 
felt a sharp kneecap made of a hard substance. That gave me an idea. 1 
might be able to orient myself if I could identify. the statue. | 

[ stepped up on a pedestal and began feeling the other knec. [ could 
detect nothing familiar about the knees but the coat tails felt like something 
L had seen. I was still baffled as to the identity of thé statue so J climbed 
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aP higher and tried to make out if the coat was military or civilian. I 
felt what I thought was hich stiff military style collar but the spacing of the 
uttons and the number of pockets did not follow. So 

Finally, I stood on the statue’s boots and reached up to feel if the 
headgear were military or ordinary street wear. That’s when a militiaman, 
Who evidently had detected me in the darkness, shouted something at me. 
I climbed down gingerly and began stammiering the name of the place 
lad set out for almost an hour before. He was too well-trained to 
believe anything T tried to tell him and so I telephoned my chauftcur to 
ome and eget me. The chauffeur sized up the situation in an instant and 
Urged me lo show my papers so we could be on our way. He then took me 
Itmly by my arm and led me to our car. He said it was better to run the 


risk of a head-on collision in the blackout than to let me wander around 
town alone. 


August 26th 


Topay | heard an unusual story from a colonel in the Red Army. The 
Colonel related the following incident : | : 
Recently on the front a Red Army detachment received orders to fall 
ack from an advance position. Two machine gunners were ordered to 
remain and cover the movements of the detachments until new positions 
Co the rear were reached. The machine gunners covered the movement but 
before they received orders to leave their post a German patrol cut them 
off and captured them. They were taken to a German tield headquarters 
nearby and questioned for several hours concerning the strength of the 
Red Army in that sector, the number of tanks, the number of guns, and 
sO on. The two machine gunners refused to divulge any information 
Whatever, and they were ordered to be shot. They were marched into a 
nearby grove by two officers and several soldiers. There they were told 
fo turn their backs and walk away. After they had gone a dozen steps 
they were fired at. One of the machine gunners died immediately ;_ the 
other one was unconscious for several hours. When he revived, he realized 
he had a head wou nd, and that his companion was dead. Without moving 
he lay on the vround the rest of the day while Germans moved all around 
him, some even stepping over him. When it got dark, most of the Germans 
left, but he could still hear several in a trench nearby. Whenit was com- 
pletely dark, he moved for the first time and discovered that, although his 
pistol had been taken from him, he still had a hand grenade. He crawled 
to within a few yards of the trench, threw the grenade, and waited for 
developments. The grenade killed half the Germans in the trench and 
the others ran away. He then went into the trench, took an automatic 
gun, and all the papers on the dead Germans, which included orders for 
the night and following morning. Then he made his way across the front 


to the Russian lines. ; 


August 27th 
I WATCHED a detachment of the People’s Army march up to a job in close- 
ranked formation yesterday and start digging. This labour battulion was 
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like hundreds of others I have seen in Moscow during the last two months, 
and it is not unusual to see such detachments on the move and at work at 
any hour of the 24. : 

J happened to be at a parkway intersection yesterday when this 
battalion, 200 strong, marched up with shovels shouldered like rifles. 
They were dressed in caps and dark work clothes. They appeared to be 
in their forties. Their leader was a khaki-uniformed officer who had 
marched them down the centre of the strect as is customary and halted 
them at the edgc of the parkway. Without looking overhead to see what 
the weather was like and without kneeling down to tle shoelaces, they fell 
to work. 

ihe job was to dig up broken water mains and sewer pipes and replace 
thein with new ones. In order to do this, these members of the People’s 
Army had to rip up several lengths of street car tracks, including two 
crossovers and two spurs. This preliminary spade work took no time at 
all. Street cars waited while the rails were taken up and relaid on a 
detour, and fifteen minutes later the trolleys were on their way again. 

While this was going on a half-ton truck drove up and two men got 
out «and took a quick look to see how the work was progressing. Evidently 
the pace was Satisfactory, because after a few minutes the men got back 
into the truck and drove off. Broken pipes were ripped out and tossed 
in a heap, and that operation lasted over-all about one and.a half hours. 
That was pretty quick work when you consider how deep they have to lay 
water pipes in this latitude to keep them below the frost line. 

About that time the half-ton truck and the two men came back a 
second time and gave the work the once-over. They did not even shut 
off the motor and were away again. New pipes were rolled down into 
excavations from the two trailers that had been drawn up and [eft in the 
street. The work then appeared to be at the half-way stage and two 
hours had passed since the labour squad had arrived on the scene. It 
was my estimate that the squad had averaged one drink of water and two 
cigarettes or pipes cach during that time, but I had seen only one man 
pause und lean on his shovel. 

After the pipes had been laid and the joint-end connections sealed, 
a tractor with a pusher flange came up and filled in the excavations. 
Like clockwork, a few minutes later a steamroller came along and tamped 
down the carth. . 

While tnis was taking place, the People’s Army did not lean on their 
shovels and watch. It went over to the centre of the park-way, where a 
marble statue had been toppled over and, with the aid of a hoisting crane 
that mysleriously appeared from a side strect at the precise moment its 
services were required, set the statue back on its pedestal, Two men 
produced large pieces of cloth and dusted and polished the figure until 
you couldn’t have told the difference. 

By that time the steamroller had finished its job and a couple of dump 
trucks rolled up and deposited a good-sized heap of ready mixed asphalt. 
That was spread and raked. ‘The crosstics were tamped down and the 
trolley ratls relaid on them. The roller came back.and smoothed down the 
new paving. A fcw members of the labour squad took drinks of water 
and dusted off their clothes. 

By that time everything looked as good as new again and the traffic 
patrolman moved over on the new paving and waved the cars and trucks 
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along just as though nothing in the world had happened. The men 
began cleaning the shovel blades and, when they were bright and clean, 
qa khaki-uniformed officer ordered them to fall in. Instead of marching 
off, they waited at attention. A few moments later two men appeared 
in their half-ton truck. got out, walked over to the new paving and then 
got back into the truck and drove off. Evidently everybody concerned 
was pleased with the job, because the officer gave the marching order and 
200 members of the People’s Army went tramping down the centre of the 
strect and out of sight around the corner. 

Three and a half hours had passed from the start to the finish on the 
repair job that covered an area of about the size of an average strect 
intersection. They put things back together again here as fast as they are 


taken apart. 


August 28th 


DuRInG the German air raid on Moscow two nights ago, my chauffeur, 
in the height of bomb-falling and shrapnel shower, came up with a peculiar, 
looking tin can that fell in a courtyard after making haircurling whistling 
sound during its descent from the sky. The tin can had two holes punched 
in its sides that were intended to produce noise similar to 200-kilo bomb 
whistling carthward. 

Demolition bombs were coming down with almost identical whistling 
sound and it was evident the Germans intended the tin cans to add to the 
effect. It has already been observed and noted that Germans put great 
store by sound effects and have injected them into their warfare almost 
to the same extent we have come to anticipate blood-curdling sounds in 
Boris Karloff Hollywood serials. 

I must confess I was fooled twice during a German air raid when 
what I thought was whistling of demolition bombs turned out, after a lot 
of breath-holding, to be tin cans with holes in them. The immediate 
effect, that whistling cans have on a person is to heighten your sense of 
hearing, and you gradually learn to tell real things from the pseudo. 

As far as the whistling cans of Moscow are concerned, the net result 
was a lot of wasted effort on the part of German scientists who expended 
their mental cnergics experimenting with tin cans until they determined 
the ideal spot on the cans to bore holes, as well as the logical diameter 
for the holes. The reason for that being that the great majority of Moscow 
citizens are in shelters during raids and have no opportunity to hear 
either bomb or tin-can whistling, and air-raid wardens on rooftops and 
streets are not in the habit of letting anything take their minds off their 
work. Thcy stick to their jobs and attend strictly to business, bombs or 
no bombs, cans or no cans. | 

My chauffeur went out again to see what the Germans were up-to 
next. This time he returned with a story of seeing a shower of small 
spheres about the size of tennis balls that pelted down, sparkling and 
glowing like balls of fire. He said that, on inspection, the balls turned out - 
to be harmless plastic material treated and infused with phosphorus. 
The balls broke open when they hit the pavement and rooftops and gave off 
a bluish light, but did not ignite even the most inflammatory matertals. 
My chauffeur said that he and several wardens went out and kicked the 
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balls around, and that they were as harmless as an old, squeezed orange. 
He said he thought the Germans had better sense than to waste so miuch 
time trying to scare Russians when everybody knows Russians don't 
scare. 


August 29th 


JOURNALISM in the Soviet Union is a far cry from American and British 
styles. It is the closest thing to the Congressional Record this side of 
Capitol Hill. 

The representative newspaper is Pravda, a daily published in Moscow. 
Pravda is usually a sheet of four pages, sometimes six, rarely cight. It 
carries no advertising except theatre and movie notices, which are con- 
fined to onc or two lines each. It is publishcd seven mornings a 
week, and the Sunday edition looks no different from that of any 
other day. 

One of the facts that sets newspapers apart in this country 1s the 
- uncertainty of their publication hours. For example, Pravda ordinarily 
appears on the news-stands between 9 and 10 a.m., but there are times 
when it is closer to 11 or 12 o’clock. There are no newsboys and relatively 
few news-stands or kiosks. Or you can subscribe and have it delivered 
at your home. 

News-stand buyer or subscriber, what you get these days is a front 
page devoted to an editorial on the leading article—as it is called—which 
takes up most of two columns, and four columns devoted to war com- 
muniqué. Since the government stopped releasing detailed information, 
the communiques are gcnerally from three to twelve lines in depth and in 
most instances they report fighting in several directions on the front or 
merely state there was no fighting. The remainder of the four-column 
space in communiques is devoted to a recital of deeds of individuals and 
collective heroism. These episodes are culled from reports sent in by staff 
correspondents on the front. 

As a rule, they tell how airmen brought down a German plane by 
clipping its rudder after using up all its ammunition ; how a Red Navy 
sailor mined an enemy barge and swam to safety ; how a gucrilla detach- 
ment behind the German lines successfully trapped a tank column ona . 
bridge and then blew up the bridge. Names that are mentioned in these 
official episodes frequently turn up as lists of those to whom awards 
such as Hero of the Soviet Union have been made. 

When the first page of Pravda is not devoted to this purpose, it. is 
when a specch or announcement by Stalin or Molotov is made. There is 
always front-page news in thiscountry. Inside pages are generally devoted 
to more episodes, to first-hand reports by staff correspondents at the front, 
to writings by correspondents from other cities in the Soviet Union telling 
of meetings and resolutions, to two- and three-column pictures of front- 
linc action and almost always to a poem. | 

The back page is devoted almost exclusively to foreign news. In a 
representative Issue, there are reports from Tass (Sovict news agency) from 
New York, London, Stockholm, Tokyo, Istanbul and Berne. News 
from New York and London takes up from one-third to one-half of the 
space on most days. Recently, wider coverage of American news has 
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been noticeable and reports of interest here have appeared from Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Baltimore. 

From time to time, official notices appear on the inside pages, giving an 
account of air raids on Moscow or Berlin. These communiqués generally 
run to only six or seven lines and few details are given. No accounts of 
bomb damage are published except in a monthly summary, and even 

these are meagre. ; 

Recently the Government published a statement summariziog results 
of German air raids. It was admitted that many persons had been killed 
in bombing attacks from July 21st to August 22nd. 

As far as news is concerned in Moscow newspapers, that’s about the 
size of it. You won't find anything resembling what Americans call 
gencral or locul news and if a street car ran off the track and crashed 
into a bread wagon or if firemen had to climb a telephone pole to rescue a 
cat, you wouldn't hear about it in the Moscow press. This is one place 
on earth where if a man bit a dog it couldn’t be news. 


August 30th 


To the best of my knowledge there hasn’t been a parade in Moscow since 
the war began more than two months ago. Americans, who break into 
a parade upon the slightest provocation, would be hard put to it to under- 
stand why nothing of that nature has taken place here. I don’t under- 
stand it mysclf, but that’s the way the Soviet Union is today, nevertheless. 
The only parade that has taken place to my knowledge was a May Day 
exnibition four months ago, but nothing in that category has been staged 
since this war started. . 

What you do see a lot of in Moscow is small detachments from many 
of the various services marching through the streets at all times of the day 
and night. During the first weeks of the war these were detachments of 
newly mobilized men on their way to training centres in Moscow and 
elsewhere. Occasionally, wives and sweethearts walked along beside the 
columns. There were no other demonstrations. 

Neither have I seen nor heard a band in all this time. What you do 
hear a lot of is singing as the detachments march. Whether it is a detach- 
ment of soldiers, sailors, militia, cadets, fire wardens, a People’s Army 
labour squad or what not, as likely as not a song will break out every 
few blocks. © 

The most common sight now is the People’s Army. Squads and detach- 
ments of men are almost always marching down the centre of the street, 
shouldering long-handled shovels, blades gleaming, and you. come upon 
such labour squads even during air raids. In such cases, they are members 
of clean-up forces and demolition squads who appear like magic wherever 
there is a bombed building to be dug into or a bomb crater to be filled in. 
I have encountered them. within ten minutes after the bomb had fallen 
and evidently there are always squads such as these available every 
minute of the day aifd night in every section of the city. Se 

But as for parades, there just aren*t any. In fact, the city has such a 
normal appearance, except for sandbagging, that you could live here for 
weeks on end and see no outward evidence of wartime life. If it had not 
been for occasional air raids in the past, [ doubt if there would be any 
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noticeable change in the life of the people. Things look rather routine 
and usual even at this stage in the conflict. 

There are always large numbers of Red Army privates and officers in 
the streets, apparenuy on furlough or duty within the city. Even during 
peacetime, almost as many could be seen in Moscow, as well as in other 
Cities and towns in the Soviet Union, and so there’s tittle difference to be 
noticed on thut score. Any way you look at il, at peace or at war, Moscow 
is about the same as it has always been. 


August 31st 
ANOTHER week has gone by, and the eleventh week of war in Russia 
began today. It was a typical late summer day here, very much like 
Indian summer in America. As usual the people devoted themselves to 
a wide variety of interests. Many went to the country. A great many 
others went to the parks. There were strolling crowds on the wide streets 
and boulevards. 

The theatres did land-office business. In Moscow now drama, musical 
comedies, and opera are being presented to overflowing houses. If one 
intends going to the theatre in Moscow these days, one must buy one’s 
seats long in advance. 

I myself went to the opera. There I saw a well-staged and well-sung 
presentation of Eugene Onegin. Before entering the opera house, we had 
to push our way through large crowds in the streets. These were the people 
who had been unable to buy tickets but who, nevertheless, went to the 
ope building in hope that by some means or other they might be able to 
get in. | | 

Eugene Onegin is an opera based on a poem by Pushkin, and the 
time, of course, is pre-revolutionary. In contemporary language it is the 
story of boy meets girl, boy gets. girl, and boy loses girl. In spite of or, 
on the other hand, because of its tragic theme, the opera is one of Moscow's 
favourites. 

The opera in Moscow, it should be noted, is attended by persons of 
all ages ; but younger persons in their teens predominated at today’s 
performance. There were times when this audience of youngsters 
rushed down the aisles to the stage apron in enthusiastic approval 
so overwhelming, and throwing such a barrage of flowers at the 
SINGCTS, that a Stranger might have thought that some Hollywood 
so star was making a personal appearance in Times Square in New 

There was no suggestion of a war-torn world in Moscow’s Sunday. 
A sprinkling of officers and privates from the Red Army could be scen 
in almost every gathering, indoors and out ; and I even saw two soldiers 
tinkering with an automobile in the courtyard in front of a church where 
services were in progress. 

Along the river front there was the usual contingent of sail-boaters 
and row-boaters. Long before the war began, as carly as May, these 
boaters were out on the water by dawn and were at it when night fell. 
They are still there ir great numbers cach Sunday, and J suppose they will 
always be there. They have races of all sorts from morning to_ night, 
seemingly never tiring of the sport. Many of Moscow’s most famous 
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athletcs have gone to the front, and for that reason the crowds I saw 
today on the river were younger boys and girls. 

This, in part, was what Moscow was like today. The war seemed a 
long, long way off. 


September 1st 


One of the first questions I asked when I arrived in the Soviet Union—- 
and by asking such a question I gave myself away immediately as a first- 
time visitor —was why everyone wore a cap instead of a hat. I received 
no more of an enlightening answer than I would have if I had stayed in 
the United States and asked a Southerner why he ate hominy grits instead 
of Irish potatoes. 1 came to learn later—much later—that in what is 
gencraily termed as Russia the cap is worn by boy and man because It 
is both utilitarian and symbolic.’ It is utilitarian because winds blow like 
all getout over the steppes, and a hat wouldn’t survive three minutes ona 
typical gusty day. And it is symbolic because this is a workers country, 
and workers the world over like to be able to slap dust out of their 
headpiece and not have to spend a day’s salary for reblocking and 
refurbishing. | 

But when you boil down this matter of cap versus hat in Russia, 
what you get as residue is the people’s remembrance of derbics and fedoras 
and homburgs as something that went out with the Revolution. In what 
was then St. Petersburg, there was an institution with all the earmarks of 
Wall Street in New York and the city of London. The St. Petersburg 
stock exchange crowd in particular, and the capitalist class in general, 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow in pre-revolutionary days paid more atten- 
tion to their headpieces than a Hollywood movie star these days to his 
entire wardrobe. ° 

But St. Petersbarg is now Leningrad, and caps are de rigueur. 

Another question that could be asked but, [ fear, not answered, ts 
why women of the Soviet Union do not wear slacks. When the Russian- 
German War started, I was certain Russian women would take to wearing 
slacks, at least gradually if not overnight. But the war is already several 
months old and J have yet to sce a pair of slacks on Moscow streets, or 
even in its shops. In some factories a kind of coverall—similar to the type 
worn in the United States by gas station attendants—is worn, but women 
who wear these coveralls look far from happy inthem. Perhaps one reason 
why they appear to be so unhappy while wearing them is an wsthetic one. 
The garment is styled after the type of rompers I wore when I was a child-— 
complete with drop seat and large shiny buttons. 

The war has brought changes, however. Before the blackouts came, 
Moscow was a city of night owls. The strects were as alive at 2 a.m. as 
they were at dinner-time. {fn prewar days it was not uncommon to have 
an appointment set for you at two, three or four o’clock in the morniny. 
With war ahd blackouts came a change of business hours. There is curfew 
in effect from midnight.to-4 a.m., and carly evening air raids discourage 
office work once dusk has come. IT suppose the Russians must give up 
their all-night office hours until the war is over. Oe | 

One thing that has been given up quite definitely is the custom of 
indu'ging in three- and four-hour dinners. Povple have too much werk 
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to do now. Eating is more or less indulged in for its value as nourish-. 
ment these days. 

Once in the Republic of Georgia—and this happened three days before 
the outbreak of the Russian-German War—I was the unhappy guest at 
a dinner that began at nine-thirty in the evening and lasted at the rate of 
a course an hour until exactly five-fifteen the foliowing morning. I must 
say this was an extraordinary expericnce because prior to that four hours 
flat was the longest stretch I had spent at table in the USSR. 

The attitude of the people towards war and its duties is as stern 
and strict as their adherence to the socialist plan of their state. You 
will find no suggestion of frivolousness in the character of the people 
now. Their allout effort to win the war is probably unique in the world’s 
history. All non-essentials have been removed from life. And it is perhaps 
no exaggcration to say that all essentials have been placed at the disposal 
of fighting forces. This allout mobilization of men and materials was 
effected practically overnight and not after several wecks or months. 
The people, apparently, have been eager to make whatever contribution 
was wanted by the necessities of war. 

One morning I was waiting in my hotel to keep an appointment with a 
friend. Within a few minutes of the time he was expected, he telephoned. 
He said he would be a few minutes late because an order was published 
that morning calling for all bicycles and that he had just turned his over 
to the state. Not long afterwards he arrived on the trolley-bus, beaming 
all over. 

I asked him why he appeared to be so happy now that he no longer 
had a bicycle to ride. He said his bicycle was going to be put to much 

_ better use than he had ever given it—it was going to help fight the Germans. 

The most popular and widespread contribution of war services made 
by individuals is that of donating a portion of a day’s labour to, the state 
and, moreover, contribution of wages earned thercby. This double- 
barrelled service to the state usually takes place on Sundays ; otherwise, 
on the individual’s day of rest if it should not fall on Sunday. The way 
it works is that work is done on whatever job is considered to be most 
urgently in nced of completion. When two million persons concentrate 
on a piece of work, something is bound to happen. And it docs happen 
these war days in Moscow. 

Soldiers are closest to actual war, save for those citizens of Moscow 
who overnight became experienced firemen and saved the city from 
destruction by the Germans’ fire-bombing. Soldiers who come back to 
Moscow on leave for rest are the envy of the civilian population. Judging 
from the attitude of those civilians with whom I have come in tact since 
the war started, all Moscow would move en masse to the front if they were 
permitted. As It is, they corner every returning soldicr private and officer 
they can lay their hands on and make them tell the story of the war. 
Soldiers themsclves have been known to beg for the termination of their 
leave so they could return to the front and fighting. 1 have been told 
that many leaves have been for seven days but reduced to three days upon 
the insistence of the men. 

The only persons I have seen in the Sovict Union during the war who 
did not express the slightest desire to return to the front were ‘(German 
prisoners. They were the most completely dejected and disillusioned 
bunch of men I have ever scen anywhcre at any time. Almost to a man 
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they said they wanted to go back. to Germany and their families. One 
prisoner, a boy of nineteen, to whom 1} talked said that he would not try to 
escape even if he had a chance because if he succeeded in getting back to 
Germany he would be sent to the front again. He said he wanted to go 
home but that he would rather remain a prisoner until the war was over, 
so that when he did go home he would be able to remain there, 

The other prisoners—and all of them talked frecly—were thoroughly 
fed up and disgusted with the war. Only one of a large group insisted that 
a German’s duty was to fight, no matter whom—Russians, Englishmen, 
French or Americans—when he was ordered by his superiors to fight. 
This particular infantryman was a corporal and had been in the German 
Army for six years. 

Recently | was in a Moscow hotel dining-room when a Russian 
acquaintance, sitting at a nearby table, came over and spoke to me. The 
visit of Harry Hopkins to Moscow was only a few days past at that time 
and the city was full of good humour over prospects of United States aid 
to the USSR. This Russian is a writer known widely abroad, and his 
works have been translated in many languages outside this country. 

The first thing he asked me was how long did I think Russian-American 
friendship would last this time. Before [ could say anything he began: 

“Don’t worry. We can always be good friends when both of us want 
to be.”’ ¥ 

Unlike the British in Moscow, who are always asking when America 
is going to get down to brass tacks and come into the war, the Russians 
I know do not ask that question so bluntly. Almost invariably they ask 
instead, when is America going to begin fighting fascism. There is a sharp 
difference between British and Russian attitude on this matter. The . 
British apparently take it for granted—at least, the British in Moscow do 
—that Americans are rather simple cousins who have to be told when it is 
time for them to join hands. Russians, on the other hand, look upon 
Americans as rather bright people who will know what to do when the 
time comes. 

In the meantime, the Russians go about the business of fighting war 
on twenty-four-hour basis, both at the front and in the rear. Through it 
all they have their moments of lightness and sadness. One of the current 
jokes in Moscow is to say that you are leading the life of a tomcat. LEvery- 
one in the city knows that by that you mean you are going through your 
routine of working and cating and resting by day and standing on your 
rooftop by night. 

And love has not been lost sight of either in Moscow. Recently a joke 
swept through the city that went like this : ; 

A boy asked his sweetheart to tell him the sweetest words she could 
think of. She replied : ‘Raid is over.” | 

Whatever else Moscow may be, it is not a cosmopolitan city. It is 
strictly a city of natives. In the Soviet scheme of things no provision has 
been made for foreigners other than transients, and none is likely to be 
made. Before the war started, touring in the Sovict Union was encournged 
to a degree but there was slight evidence that foreigners were looked upon 
as future permanent residents. Since the beginning of war. there has been 
strict tightening of regulations. But even long before that big modern 
hotel was completed and to the best of my knowledge few foreigners 
save Party members have ever been put up so much as overnight in it. 
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Once I asked a Ruesion why foretzners in gencrai. and I in particular, 

could not register at tnis hovel. He replied tnat as far as he knew there was 

no law against foreigners stopping there, but thet the reason why I was 
turned away was probally because it was full. Heo was truthful as far as 
he went because it has always been ful'—of Russians ! 

Mauch has been said and written about the solidarity of the Soviet 
Union, and the greater portion of it ts factually true. People are solid 
in their manifestation of loyalty to their country, and there is plenty of 
evidenc? to bear this out from.day to day. 

Recently I visited a large meat-packing plant in Moscow and sas shown 
through the premises. Towards the end of the tour, one of the persons 
guiding me said that the plant was the largest in the world. 1 waited 
several moments for some slight qualification but none came. J then 
asked if he meant the largest in tne Soviet Union. No, it was the largest 
in the world. Another American with me, who had some knowledge of 
Packingtown in Chicago, said he believed the Chicago plants were the 
largest. Our Russian friend said that Sovict engincers had visited and 
studied the Chicago plants and that they had said the Moscow plant was 
the largest. Secing that we still were not convinced, our friend then said 
that the Nloscow plant had the largest capacity of production in the world 
and that he knew that that was truce because Soviet specialists had studied 
packing plants in Chicago and Berlin and, in designing the Moscow plant, 
had combined the best features of Chicago and Berlin and in addition 
had added superior Soviet technique. 

There was nothing further that could be said on the subject, and there 
the matter rests. In the eyes of the Russians their plant is the largest in 
the world and, moreover, has the world’s highest production capacity. 
Not being a specialist in these matters, I am willing to let the matter rest 
until somebody else wants to engage in a losing argument with this con- 
fident Russian. \ 

. This fecling of confidence seems to be in the makeup of every Russian, 
and it is ltkely to play no small part in the eventual outcome of the 
Russian-German War. I have often suspected that the peculiar resonant ' 
qualities of the Russian language has a great deal to do with this. Even 
the simplest statement of fact spoken in Russian sounds like some earth- 
shaking pronouncement. For instance, if you say in Russian “your shirt- 
tail is hanging out, comrade,” it strikes English-accustomed ears as 
though it might be Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech or Ciccro’s funcral 
oration, = | 

Once, on a Moscow trolley-bus a Russian suddenly turned to me and 
filled the air with an outburst of limpid phrases that I would have sworn 
was a lover’s protestation of love to his sweetheart. 1 was so carried away 
by this passionate display of oratory that I did not ask my interpreter 
what the man had said. Quickly she whispered tome : ‘This man said, 

You are standing.on my foot. Get off, comrade” 0 

War communiqués, read over the Sovict radio, present awe-inspiring 
moments. Each time I have heard one read and amplified over the loud- 
speaker systems, I} thought surely nothing short of the end of the world 
was being announced, - ie We i 
The only disadvantage about all this is that radio announcers, public 
speakers, and people who read their newspapers out loud all sound the 
same. After several months of listening to Russian speech you can’t 
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keep from feeling that everybody in the country studied elocution under 
the same teacher. 

One thing a Russian does without question or quibbling, is accept and 
execute orders. This training in acceptance of dictates of higher authority 
is evident on every hand in everyday civil life. It is prescribed that persons 
stand in line, whether buying newspapers. waiting for a street car, or taking 
the blessed sacrament in a religious ceremony. By now there is probably 
no law other than custom. but regardless people would no niore think of 
stepping ahead of the person ahead of them in a queue than they would 
think of disobeying a military order to blackout their house during air 
raids. 

Recently, an impatient man, waiting in line to buy cigarettes, suddenly 
darted out of position and jumped to the head of the line and attempted 
to buy. The girl, who by custom should have been there. demanded to 
know why he had committed such an unheard-of act. An older woman 
behind her exclaimed : “tet him alone! He’s not responsible for what 
he’s done. He was hit in the head by German fire-bombs.”” 

The national characteristic to expect and to obey orders has flowered 
in the Red Army and Red Navy. These Soviet defenders have been 
ordered to defeat invading Germans, and an individual’s determination 
to carry out the order may in time prove to be quite as effective as guns and 
munitions. 

— Another evidence of this has been demonstrated in the people’s 
guerilla activities in German-occupied territory. Stalin ordered the 
people of occupied territories to sce to it that the Germans never had a 
moment’s peace as long as they remained on Soviet soil. This army of 
snipers, train wreckers, bridge destroyers and heel nippers is more than 
a mere collection of some hundreds of thousands with nuisance value. 
It is a second army that has to be reckoned with by the invaders in the 
rear While they are facing a first class army on the front. 

Episodes that are written about guerillas almost daily in every Soviet 
newspaper make hair-raising reading. It is not uncommon to pick up 
the morning paper and read how a schoolboy captured a twenty-ton 
German tank complete with crew by throwing a hand grenade under its 
tread and a bottle of petrol at the motor, or how Grandpa So-and-so,,. 
sniping from ambush, accounted for twenty foot soldiers and a major 
in a motor-cycle sidecar. Or how women of a village, at a given signal, set 
fire to every building in it and cremated several hundred members of the 
German headquarters unit. It is remarkable how much hatred for,Hitler 
has been aroused in the people within the space of a few months. Russia 
is the only country in the world where you would not be likely to find an 
apologist for Hitler expressing himself either orally or in print. In the 
minds of the people, Hitler is the most monstrous creature that ever drew 
the breath of life. . | 

. | September 2nd 
Ir is beginning. to appear that there will be no time out jn this war for 
wet grounds, cold weather or deep snow. It is already evident that the 
Russians are not going to sit buck and warm their ldaads on the stove 
just because winter is coming. | 
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I have no access to German thought on the subject, but I have been 
exposed to Russian reactions for several months, and I am inclined to 
believe that, whether or not the Germans agree, the war is going to be 
carried on in this, sub-zero climate without a moment’s Ict-up. For that 
matter, 1 am not privy to Russian military tactics, but a blind man could 
see that the people of this country have no intention of hibernating. 

Don’t ask me what kind of war will be conducted in 40 below zero 
temperature and neck-deep snowdrilts. 

All I am sure of is that if the Russians have any opposition you can 
count on them to devise means of waging war whether or not it’s ever been 
done before. The Russians already have done quite a few things in twenty- 
odd years that had never been done before, and they are capable of doing 
something this winter that’s never been done before. 

But no matter what form the war takes in this country this winter, 
you can write on your calendar for the coming months “war in progress.” 
These people are accustomed to working and playing the whole winter 
long out of doors. They are as much at home in sub-zero temperatures 
as most people are in sub-tropical ones. | have been told in all seriousness 
that most Russtans, especially in the middle and northern portions of the 
country, dread the coming of July and August as many inhabitants of the 
temperate zone dread the coming of January. 

I don’t know how true that is, but from what I have seen with my own 
cyes in the Sovict Union, I am willing to take such a statement seriously. 
The Russian-Finnish War of 1939-40 proved that cold or no cold Russians 
were not backward in pushing their efforts during the winter months. 
At that time their opponents were equal to the climate, too, and the decisive 
factor was not the snow and cold. 

However, Germans are not Finns, but Russians are still Russians. 
Unless German science has devised an effective anti-frostbite serum or 
salve, which they haven’t, there’s going to be a whale of a difference 
between the Winter morale of the German and Russian armics. 

The recent gains Germans have made in the south have not been 
matched by gains in the north and in the months to come it will be in the 

north where the pinch will come. The big and telling difference is that the 
Russians are used to the climate and the invaders are not. 


September 3rd 

¢ stant People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
today said that Germany probably feels the loss of Iran so deeply that 
there is possibility of Germany and Italy together beginning a new pressure 
campaign against Turkey, 

Lozovsky said that it was necessary to bear in mind that the Near 
Fast situation is in a complicated state. He said that German pressure 
has been for a long time a constant threat to Turkey’s peace. 

In regard to Iran the commissar said that the situation there had 
eased since a new government had been created and that there was no 
longer a necessity for Soviet troops to continue their advance at the present 
time. He said that Soviet troops would remain in their present positions. 

Lozovsky commented at length on the recent meeting of Hitler and 
Mussolini on Germany’s Eastern Front. He said the real purpose of the 
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meeting was to extract from Mussolini additional troops and supplies 
to plug up the hole made in the German Army by Soviet forces. He said 
this indicated Hitler was in dire straits and no longer had sufficient 
replacements at hand. 

Lozovsky stated that Hitler staged the mecting at the Front to impress 
Mussolini after Italy's failure to send the volunteers that Hitler had culled 
for some time ago. The Soviet spokesman added that the Italian people 
did not want to die fighting Hitler's war for him and that Hitler was 
forced to stage a show in order to get anything further from the Fascist 
leader. And the most Hitler will get, Lozovsky intimated, is a handful 
of Fascist party volunteers and some additional industrial workers for 
German factories. He characterized the meeting as failing in its purpose 
and, in addition, revealing Hitler’s frantic efforts to stave off inevitable 
downfall. ; 

Lozovsky said that instead of discussing the fate of Europe and the 
campaign against Bolshevism, as reported vy the German and Italian 
press and radio, Hitler's purpose was to convince Mussolini that they 
would have to hang together unless they wanted to hang separately. 

He made it clear that Mussolini was only one of Hitler’s problems. 
He pointed out that there was unrest in Finland and that the Finnish 
people resented being forced to keep house for Germans as well as to 
fight for them. He said that the Germans are taking everything from the 
Finns and lcaving them nothing. 

The Soviet spokesman said that there was a great thirst in Finland for 
peace. However, he added that no negotiations for peace between the 
soviet Union and Finland were in progress at this time. Jn Washington, 
Secretary of State Hull yesterday formally denied reports that Jolin G. 
Winant, American Ambassador to Britain, had participated in peace negotia- 
tions between Finland and the USSR. 


September 4th 


THOSE outside the Soviet Union, who may well have wondered why the 
Red Army was able to stem the German attack, have a possible explana- 
tion in the statement to me today by Col. Alexei Nerchenko. Col. 
Nerchenko said that the Russians had been trained in mass fighting as well 
as in mechanical fighting, and that when the German machine halted or 
broke down, the Nazis were not able to cope with the attacks and counter- 
attacks of the mass-fighting Red Army. 

“The German tactics are to attack with a quick short stroke and smash 
with a lot of iron,’? Col. Nerchenko said. “They thought they could carry 
on the campuign against us without a big army but with a mechanized 
war of iron. 

“Modern war requires more mass preparation than ever, and when the 
Germans met an army prepared for both mechanized and mass war they 
came right up against a stone wall.” 

Col. Nerchenko, who is a Ukrainian by birth, came up through the 
ranks after joining the Red Army as a private when he was sixteen. He 
is now thirty-cight. His dutics consist of training and preparing officers 
and men for hand-to-hand fighting in mass attacks, One of his principal 
duties is giving instruction in bayonet charging. 
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He was proud of the men he has instructed ; he said one sergeant 
who had trained under him killed twenty Germans in a bayonet charge 
on the Eastern Front. 

‘The Germans fight with automatic rifles and machine guns without 
direct aim,” he said. ‘‘They shoot all over the place merely for the sound 
effect. and at the beginning they thought that was enough. 

“Since then they have learned that all their noisy tactics do not affect 
our nerves. But even when they discovered their mistake they were able 
to do little about it because you cannot teach a soldier to shoot straight 
overnight. They are still bad shots.” 

Col. Nerchenko said that on the front German troops were always 
easy to spot because they take up positions where they can see ahead for 
long distances. He said they attempt to protect their troop concentrations 
by throwing heavy guard and patrols ahead and, according to him, the 
Germans in, this manner give away their positions every time. 

He also declared that the Germans shy away from night encounters 
whenever possible because they are afraid of mass charges of Soviet 
troops who attack with bayonets and shoot with deadly aim. 

Another of Col. Nerchenko’s conclusions was that the Germans were 
prepared only for a short war when they invaded the Soviet Union. 

“At the beginning of the war materials used by the Germans were 
found to have been manufactured in 1938 and 1939,” he said. ‘“‘It was 
cvident that this material had been built up before and during the war 
against France and, because much had been unused then, the Germans 
undoubtedly believed they could win a war against the Soviet Union with 
this surplus material. 

“However, all this was thrown into the fighting during the first few 
wecks and we find that now they are using material for the most part 
manufactured in 1941. This is very good proof that they had no idea the 
war would not be over in a few weeks.”’ 

Col. Nerchenko said that the Germans were using French, Belgian 
and Czech tanks taken from those countries. According to him, the 
Germans are so short of petrol that they imbed tanks in the eround and 
make a great show of force—-but are unable to move for lack of fuel. He 
said the Germans were already resorting to psychological attacks in many 
sectors because all they were capable of doing was bluffing. Col. 
Nerchenko is at present in Moscow. 


' September Sth 


THE war has brought about no inflation in the Soviet Union to date. 
Salarics of office workers remain on the pre-war basis and there have been 
No increases 1n prices. Since the introduction of food and clothing ration 
cards, the majority of the citizens are assured of stabilized living costs. 
Those who have surplus roubles have the privilege of buying both food 
and clothing over and beyond the allotment under rationing although 
these extra purchases are accoinpanied by prices that average about fifty 
per cent higher than rationed purchases. 7 ie 

I have talked to an office worker whose work is classified as “econo- 
mist.” Her job is to read foreign journals, make extracts and render 
reports. Her salary is 850 roubles per month. She pays 50 roubles 
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monthly for a room of 30 square metres with water and heating. With 
her food ration card, her meals average about 500 roubles monthly for 
herself and the two persons whom she supports. 

When she cuts in a restaurant, her meals cost about 10 roubles without 
her ration card and 5 roubles with the card. Rationed shoes cost from 
75 to 150 roubles. A dress bought on a ration card costs about 25 roubles 
if cotton, 150 if wool, and 200 if silk. The prices are approximatcly 
doubled, if unrauoned. 

The salaries of all white-collar workers range from about 500 roubles 
monthly for a typist to between 1,500 and 2,000 for chairmen in some 
organizations. A young woman making between 1,000 and 1,200 roubles 
monthly for certain work and who supports two persons in addition to 
herself, spends about 600 roubles monthly for food alone. 

Her family would be able to afford, in addition to staple articles, such 
items as milk, cocoa, coffee, eggs, ham, sausage, cheese, candy, ice cream 
and fruit. She. herself, would spend about 22 roubles monthly for 
trolley and subway fares. All else that was left from her salary could be 
used to buy clothing and other consumer goods. 

In the average restaurant, lunch or dinner would cost 10 or 12 
roubles for each person without ration cards and only half as much with 
curds. The average office worker probably earns about 700 or 800 
roubles monthly and unless he has dependants it is no great struggle to 
make both ends meet. Women’s stockings can be bought with a card for 
about 7 roubles but without a card the cost would be about 20 roubles. 
These would be cotton stockings. Artificial silk stockings cost, for the 
better grades, from 21 to 35 roubles. It is well that there is no inflation 
in the Sovict Union. 


September 6th 


THERE are-—or were---upwards of 190 million persons in the Soviet Union 
in both occupied and unoccupied territory ; but during the past five 
months | have spent here I have heard only three persons criticize the 
state and government. | 

— Onc of these was a well-known and popular playwright, who complained 
bitterly of the fact that the Russian version of cigarette called papirosi 
wasted too much paper in its mouthpiece. The papirosi is the same length 
and size as the standard cigarette, but two-thirds of it is a hollow paper 
mouthpiece and one-third tobacco. The playwright was violently in 
favour of reducing the mouthpiece to half its length, if not abolishing it 
entirely, | , 

The second critic was a research worker, who shuddered every time 
he saw a queue of ten or five hundred citizens standing in line to purchase 
soap, bread, newspapers, cabbages, or whatever it was that people wanted 
in larger quantities than the state was inclined to supply. Considering 
the fact that the queues are a standard Russian institution und that 
chances are you Will have to stand in line from five minutes to five hours 
to purchase average articles of consumer goods, not to mention the faet 
that people are aS liable to have to queue up in a provincial village as 
in Moscow, you can imagine how often this research worker shuddered 
during the day. The strange part of the queue system is that there were 
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just as many queues if not more during peacetime as there are during 
wartime. 

The third critic of the status quo was a Russian sailor in the merchant 
fleet, who said he didn’t like the Moscow subway stations. This was a 
strange complaint because it is generally agreed in most parts of the world 
- that the Moscow subway is a model of modern underground transporta- 
tion. I asked him why he didn’t like the stations, and he said that too 
much marble had been wasted in above-ground structures ; and besides, 
that he had to dislike something—and subway stations were as good as 
anything to dislike. 

On the whole, Russians are touchy on the subject of criticism and 
more than two decades of training have discouraged all but the most 
daring to voice disapproval of anything. Wartime censorship of dis- 
patches for abroad has shown just how touchy the government is on the 
subject. There is little a correspondent can say beyond a recital of official 
communiqués, unless he breaks down and indulges in old-fashioned 
propaganda. 

Almost without exception, what is sent out from the Sovict Union 1s 
favourable to the home side. But those who quibble over the authenticity 
of Russian news need look back only a few short years in order to see how 
much more lenient censorship is today than it was during the Finnish and 
nee campaigns, when next to nothing was permitted to be sent 
abroad. 

Demand for news among English-speaking peoples has to a large 
extent been responsible for this about-face of Russian practice. What 
Russians still dislike is any intimation that all is not perfect. Military 
censorship of information that might endanger the State is the universal 
custom, but in the case of the Soviet Union censorship of information 
and comment regarding civilian life is as rigid as that of military 
movements. 

There is no need for this, because the Soviet Union is well enough 
advanced to absorb criticism of its cultural and economic life: In fact, 
the country would in the end gain greater respect, not to mention converts, 
if it removed the veil and revealed its complete face. There is much to 
admire in the Soviet Union, but it is rather difficult to maintain a Pollyan- 
ish attitude day after day, week after week, when a pinch of salt would 
liven everyone’s existence. : 

This is all the more important from the point of view of a person who 
belicves honest criticism ranks almost on the level of honest government 
in importance. A controlled press has many advantages over a free press, 
but many would choose a free press where anyone may voice disapproval 
on any subject from the laziness of the dogcatcher to the colour of the dress 
of the President’s wife. There is no doubt that a controlled press is an 
ideal medium for rallying a country like the Soviet Union, where people 
have been educated and brought up in the tradition of looking to the 
government press for guidance. Without an official press, the people 
would be at a loss to know what was expected of them. For something 
over twenty years they have been guided and instructed, and the coming 
of war proved that a country of almost two hundred millions can be put 
on a wartime basis overnight when necd arises. Russia was fully mobilized, 
militarily and economically, within forty-eight hours after the German 
invasion began, and the official press was responsible. Whatever credit 
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is to be taken for Russia’s immediate all-out stand against Germany 
should be given to its press. 

If a person were in a complaining mood, he could certainly complain 
that a controlled press lacked variety and colour because cach newspaper 
in the country prints the same news. And news in Russia means official 
government statements or correspondence that reflects the government 
attitude on any given subject, whether it is occupation of Iran or the 
importance of the wheat harvest. Those who believe that the entry of 
the Soviet Union in the war was the beginning of Germany’s downfall, 
should say a prayer each night for Russia’s controiled press. Without 
it the country would never have been able to rally its people one hundred 
per cent alinost overnight and to have halted the German advance when it 
did stop. 

By the beginning of the third day, every man, woman and child in the 
Soviet Union knew what his duty was and how to go about performing it. 
This was undoubtedly a milestone in the world’s history and proved that 
a state can become so thoroughly organized that it can accomplish practi- 
cally anything humanly possible. After seeing the Soviet Union in action 
for five months, I can testify to its theory and practice that the state ts 
master and the people are its servants. 

Once, in a large city several hundred miles from Moscow, I had occa- 
sion to send a telegram to the Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs in 
the Kremlin. My message was hardly of a complaining nature, although I 
did ask a personal favour and only incidentally critized the bureau of red 
tape. The telegraph operator would not accept my telegram because, 
technically, 1 criticized the government, and I had to appeul to the local 
director of the telegraph. He was flabbergasted at my daring to criticize 
the Foreign Otfice of the government, but after some time he agreed to 
authorize the sending of the telegram provided I], myself, assumed com- 
plete responsibility for its contents. I agreed and the telegram was 
promptly dispatched. 


September 7th 


THERE is growing evidence in this part of the world that the Russian- 
German War is in its infancy. The only event I can foresce that would 
terminate the conflict this year is that of the Germans quitting, and that ts 
sO improbable it should not even be considered relevant. The Russians, 
for their part, are planning this thing the same way they designed ‘“‘the 
plan of Moscow,” which is a long-range plan for reconstruction of that 
city. That’s being going on since the memory of man and is still in progress 
in Spite of current conditions. 

The Russians plan to carry on a winter campaign not so much because 
winter is coming, but because the war has been planned to the finish, and 
one day, cold or hot, is the same as any other day as far as the plan is 
concerned. 

I don’t know what cither the German or Russian plans are for winter 
fighting, but when you are carrying on operations in deep snow you either 
have to plough out a path or move on top of it. In the Russian-Finnish 
campaign, both armies did both, and it is a safe assumption that the same 
will be the case in the winter version of this “‘battle of the Russian Steppes. 
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For ploughing through deep snow, tanks are equipped with snow- 
ploughs and once a path is made troops and equipment can be moved 
just as easily as in midsummer. Tho Russians have been ski-ing over 
these hills and dales for many years and it would not be any more difficult 


to move troops on skis than it is on hobnaj boots. Transferring the | 
war from green sod to white snow will be an overnight operation in these » 


days and times. 

One reason for ail this forecasting of events to come is an carnest 
conviction that the Russians are going to fight the Germans on a field 
of battle and not sit down and wait for an internal German revolt. 
Russians are realists in the sense that they know they can win the war only 
if they go out and fight for it. They know also that Hitler is a good lid- 
sitter and that a watched pot never boils. They no more anticipate a 
revolution in Germany to terminate the war than they would anticipate 
considerate treatment from Germany if Russia should be defeated. 

I think that all this adds up to the fact that the outside world should 
make up its mind that this is a war to the finish between Russia and 
Germany with no holds barred. There was a time when Americans in 
particular had an idea that Russians would strike a few blows at Germany 


and then lie down and quit. If those sceptics could spend a couple of 


hours in the Sovict Union now, I am confident they would change their 
tune. And if there are any left who think their contribution is being 
poured down a rat hole, they can take new heart and sleep better nights. 


September 9th 
I TALKED to the Mayor of Moscow yesterday, VWasili Pronin. 

I spent two hours, from ten to midnight, with Pronin in his office in 
the familiar red building known to all Moscow. The building itself is 
called Moscow Sovict and is situated on a boulevard facing a small 
plaza. Imprcssive as the structure is during the day, at night it is even 
more so, now that it is striped on the ground floor with narrow bands of 
phosphorous paint that make it look like nothing else in Moscow during 
these nights of blackout. ; 

_ One of the first questions I asked Pronin was how many people lived 
in Moscow before the beginning of the war and how many live there 
now.’ 

“We had a population of 4,300,000 at the beginning of the war,” he 
said. ‘“*‘We have tried to evacuate as many children as possible, but so 
far we have succeeded in sending out only 800,000. Today in Moscow 
there are about 3,500,000 persons. 

“We dislike forcing children to leave when they ‘and their parents 
don’t want to be separated. I wish more would go and perhaps more 
will as time goes on, but [ fear not as many will leave as [ would like. 
Nopody, child or adult, wants to be separated from his family at a time 
like this.’ ee | 

Pronin pressed a buzzer and a male seeretary, one of the staff of five, 
came into the room. Pronin whispercd something and the secretary left. 
A few minutes later a waitress entered with hot tea in tall glasses, trays of 
cake, candy and fruit. We sipped our tea eagerly. “Nights are cool in 
Moscow now and hot tea always helps to throw off the chill. 
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‘“Are there enough shelters for the entire population of the city?" I 
asked. 

‘There are and there will soon be more than enough,” he replied. 
“At the beginning of the war there were too few and the population was 
forced to crowd into space unsuited for mofe than half as many. . But 
now we are far ahead of normal shelter space. 

*‘More than that, we are installing every convenience we can to help 
the population live underground when necessary. All shelters will soon 
be supplied with beds. At 8.30 in the evening any woman or child in the 
city can go to a shelter whether there is a raid or not and settle down to a 
night's sleep. Same will be canvas cots, some will be regular-sized beds 
and some will be communal beds for women and children. There will be 
radios turned on during the early hours. There will be stands with food 
and drink. There will be concerts and motion pictures in some shelters.” 

We drank some more hot tea and ate some more cakes. 

Twenty-four German air attacks on Moscow have been recorded here 
to date, and, during each of these, Pronin was on the streets racing from 
one part of the city to another, inspecting damage and giving orders for 
immediate action. In many instances, labour squads began clearing 
debris within a few minutes after a bomb had exploded and in some 
instances buildings have already been erected to replace the ones 
destroyed. 

Pronin said that in some cases the war has not even stopped the rebuild- 
ing of the city according to the “plan of Moscow,” although major projects 
have naturally been deferred. For instance, he pointed out that within 
two days a large building on one of the principal thoroughfares of the 
city will be moved’ 19 metres (about 63 feet) in accordance with the 
master plan for the new city. 

Since Pronin’s dutics take in almost every phase of Moscow life from 
insuring fresh vegetables and fuel to directing traffic and the defence of 
Moscow, I asked him if any German spies had been captured within the 
city Since the war started. 

“One spy has been caught,” he said. “‘And I think he was probably the 
only one evel to work his way into Moscow. This German had lived here 
for ten years previous to the war and was familiar with the city and the 
language. During the evacuation of parts of White Russia, he came into 
the city with evacuees. Within a few days he applied for work in a 
factory and was immediately suspected. Before the day was over, he was 
under arrest. His life as a spy was of short duration.” | 

Another of Pronin’s seeretaries came into the room in answer to the 
buzzer and took a whispered order. He bowed and left. All five secre- 
tarics were dressed in uniforms similar to those of the Army, except that 
it was olive drab instead of khaki. 

I asked Pronin if the citizens were more law-abiding or less. during 
wartime. 

“The number of law violations are now half or one-third of what they’ 
were before the war started.” he said. “An event like war affects every- 
one, even an habitual! criminal. He must probably realize that now the 
question of saving his country is too important to be taken lightly. 

‘More than that, the regulations are even more strict now' than under 
normal conditions. And citizens,work longer and harder now and there 
is less leisure to permit idle thoughts to wander into a person’s mind. 
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And the people themselves won't permit one per cent of the population 
to affect the peaceful work of the other ninety-nine per cent.” 

Pronin quoted the remarks of an old man he said he knew intimately : 

“T saw the old fellow the other day and asked him how he was getting 
along during wartime. He has been a stiff drinker ever since I knew him 
and I wondered what effect the war had had on this phase of his life. He 
answered me: “Yes, I still drink like I always did, but only on Saturdays, 
now. When Saturday comes, I stay at home and get into bed where | 
won't do any harm’ because everybody works for defence these days and I 
don’t want to interfere.” ” 

Pronin said the old fellow was in tune with the times. 


September 10th 


THE greatest collection of prisoners shown on Soviet scrcens since the 
beginning of the war are on parade in the latest newsreel reaching Moscow. 
I have just seen a weck’s footage brought back by a cameraman from the 
north-western, western and south-western sections of the front. This 
uncut footage was shown at a newsreel studio during the process of cutting 
and editing. 

Incoming issues of reels for Soviet audiences will show almost endless 
processions of German prisoners being marched two abreast to the rear. 
These Germans represent all branches of the army and Luftwaffe, including 
infantry, gunners, ground crews, tankists, mechanics and aviators. They 
presumably werc captured in the western sector. From the south-western 
front the greatest number among the prisoners are Rumanians. Several 
clips show large gatherings of Rumanian soldiers listening to speeches by 
their countrymen which, according to the Russian subtitles, exhort them 
to unite with the Sovict Union in war against Germany. Judging by the 
handclapping that greeted these speeches, the Rumanians had never put 
their hearts into fighting on Germany’s side to begin with. 

The fewest numbers of prisoners shown were captured in the north- 
western war zone. They are Finns. Only a small group of them is shown 
and of all the nationalities represented in the newsreels, the F inns make 
far and away the best impression. Unlike German prisoners the Finnish 
prisoners have a frankly friendly appearance and they do not hesitate to 
smile directly at the camera. This cannot be said of the Germans in any 
shot in which they appear. The Finns look like human beings. 


September 12th 

THE Moscow circus opened its winter season last night, with fanfare, and 
milling crowds Jamming its doors. As fitting the occasion, the ringmaster 
chided Hitler not only for not being able to eat breakfast in Kiev, lunch in 
Moscow and dinner in Léningrad. but also for not being able to attend 
the grand opening of the circus. The ringmaster’s long speech was larded 
with references to Hitler and the circus crowds grected cach mention with 
applause. What the crowd liked most was his apology for not being. able 
to find an actor or performer in the Sovict Union to play the role of 
Hitler in a circus sketch. 

The Russian circus is an institution unlike ours in America. There 
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are more than 100 permanent circus buildings in this country and more 
than 700 troupes. It is not a barnstorming affair as America knows it, 
but more of a year-round institution. During summer, the Moscow 
circus can perform in the park and in the winter it operates in the city in 
its steam-heated, hippodrome-shaped building. 

The Sovict circus is a one-ring affair and the spectators can see every- 
thing that goes on. The current edition of the circus has all the acts the 
patrons are accustomed to seeing at this form of entertainment. There are 
acrobats, trapeze fliers, trained dogs, performing horses, jugglers, strong 
women, magicians and illusionists. . 

The staging of these acts in a sawdust ring is more like fast-paced 
vaudeville that’s all action and no talking or singing. 

The war has brought one change that was noticcable last night. Al 
the wild animal acts have been relegated to Middle Asia. 

The most impressive number at last night’s opening was staged by 
Kio, who puts on an illusionist act that would be big time in America, 
circus or theatre. Kio produces midgets out of nowhere, throws buckets 
of water at the audience that turn into confetti just before it reaches your 
face and burns a beautiful girl into a wisp of smoke right before your very 
eyes. Kio’s act is all the more impressive because it is performed in the 
middle of the ring and he has no curtains or concealed entrances. 


September 14th 
NINE German prisoners I saw and talked to for several hours today had 
nothing but mournful tales to tell ; and they told them in mournful tones. 
It seems that they had two choices during the battle at Smolensk. One 
was to die ; the second to surrender. 

For three days there seemed to be no choice but to die because they 
were trapped in trenches midway between the German and Russian 
forces and were subjected to artillery and machine-gun fire by both sides. 
As they told it, there seemed no prospect that they would come through 
the battle until the end of the third day, when a Soviet counter-attack 
gave them an opportunity to emerge from hiding and give up. 

The nine | talked to were infantrymen and most were between 19 and 
25. One prisoner said they were surprised by the strong attacks of the 
Russians as they had been led to believe that they would be able to reach 
Moscow with nothing more violent than wayside skirmishes. He said 
that when they began fighting in the battle, in the Smolensk region, their 
officers told them the Russians would retreat as soon as German heavy 
artillery was brought up. 

He said heavy artillery was brought up but that the Russians brought 
up even heavier guns, and after several days they all realized that the 
Russians were not going to be easy to defeat. Another boy said he hoped 
the war would soon be over because he didn’t want to fight to begin with 
and that he wanted to go home and stay there. He then said he didn’t 
want to go home as long as the war lasted because in that case he would 
have to return to the front. 

Of the nine prisoners I talked to, one was surly and unresponsive to 
my questions. It developed that he had been brought up in the German 
army tradition for six years and considered it his duty to carry out orders 
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from his superiors. When I questioned him avout his personal feeling 
toward fighting England and Russia, he revlicd that his personal feelings 
did not matter and that he would do whatever his Ieaders ordered him to 
do. When [ pinned him down further ne admitted that he would fight 
anybody, Americans included, as long as his leaders told him it was his 
duty to fight. 

One boy, who had been an apprentice in an carthenware plant up 
until six months before the Russian-Gerinan war started, said the thing 
he wanted most in life from now on was to be able to zo back to his work 
and never be made to fight again as !ong as he lived. 

_ The entire group of Germans took little tnterest in their surroundings 
and half-heartedly smoked a Russian type of cigarette called papirosi, 
which is one-third tobacco and two-thirds paper, mouthpiece. The one 
thing another of the prisoners was most concerned about at the moment 
was whether the Russians would issue him a winter overcoat. When 
captured, he was wearing only a blouse and trousers and his captors had 
given him a blanket temporarily. I told him T thought the Russians would 
sec to it that he had sufficient clothing for winter wear. 


September 15th 


SEVERAL wecks ago [ saw Major Vladimir Stavsky in Moscow following his 
return from the front where he witnessed the first month of war. Last 
night | talked to Major Stavsky for several hours. He had just returned 
from the battle of Yelnya. 
_ According to his description of the Russians’ routing of the Germans 
in that sector, the fire power of the Red Army artillery was so far greater 
than the Germans’ ability to withstand pounding that the Yelnya cngage- 
ment has demonstrated the fact that the Russians can rout the Germans 
when they meet on equal terms. Major Stavsky, who is military observer 
for Pravda, said that the Germans had constructed an elaborate system 
of defences at Yelnya which crumbled under the impact of Russian artillery 
ire. 
“Our artillery blasted to bits the best types of German defences,” 
Major Stavsky said. ‘The Germans had set up firing posts in circular 
groups to enable them to protect the city with cross tire froin batteries. 
“We employed a detachment of tanks that cut through this cross fire 
and penetrated to their inner defence. This tactic eliminated their outer 
batteries and our secondary forces soon put them out of action. The 
Germans had twelve divisions in Yelnya and from their point of view had 
perfect defences. The Red Army, with an cqual number of divisions, 
proved that an offensive could be Jaunched and carried through success- 
fully. As soon as we surrounded the city on three sides, we prevented the 
Germans from bringing up reserves and replacements by subjecting their 
bottle-neck exit to cross fire from artillery and tank detachments gradually 
narrowed the exit. This move on our part prevented the Germans from 
taking the offensive and gradually weakened them to such extent that they 
could put up only a slowly weakening defence. Their command evidently 
decided to retreat and try to save as muchas possible. This battle proved 
beyond doubt that the Germans are not invincible and, in addition, it was 
a defeat of great value both psychologically and materially.” 
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Major Stavsky, who has taken part in five wars during his lifetime, 
typities Russian confidence in the Red Army. He is a large, robust Russian 
with a hearty laugh and vice-like grip. He is more apt than not to punc- 
tuate and emphasize his remarks with breath-shattering slaps on the back 
at the rate of about one slap every five minutes. After you have stood up 
under those for some time. you begin to understand what the Germans are 
up against and you realize why they wilted under the sledge-hammer blows 
at Yelnya. 

Major Stavsky described the role played by ‘Old-fashioned horse 
cavalry” in this war. He said that one Cossack cavalry unit penetrated 
100 kilometres into the German rear, wiped out a concentration of tanks 
under repair and returned to the Soviet lines with inconsequential losses. 
He said horse cavalry was taking an important part in the war and that tts 
limportance would increase as time went on. ; 

He described the importance of cavalry as being more mobile than 
motorized equipment in areas where roads were poor OF non-existent. 
Major Stavsky said also that bayonet charges of Red Army infantrymen 
always played havoc with German attacks and that this purely Russian 
ee of hand-to-hand fighting was feared more by the Germans than 
gun fire. 


September 3} 6th 


I TALKED to Olga Sokolovskoya, 39, today, a few hours before she returned 
to the front. She is a nurse who has spent more than two months under 
fire at a field hospital near an airfield. 

She said that she and other nurses with her unit have been subjected 


to almost daily and—for long stretches of time—hourly bombings by 


German planes. Nurse Sokolovskoya’s duties require her to receive 
wounded Red Army men when they are brought in from battle and to give 


them temporary treatment and care before sending them by plane, 


ambulance or train to hospitals inthe rear. She said her unit worked night 
and day regardless of raids and bombings and that most of its work was 
of such immediate nature that treatment was given on the fields in camou- 
flaged tents. 

“There have been many attacks by German planes on Soviet Red 
Cross planes,’ Nurse Sokolovskoya said. ‘‘Thesec Red Cross planes are 
plainly marked and it is impossible to mistake them for military ships. 
Once I witnessed an attack by German planes on one of our railway 
trains which was carrying wounded to the rear. This train had the 
Red Cross emblem painted on the tops of the cars, but in spite of that the 
train was machinc-gunned and bombed.” 

The nurse also described the killing of a woman and her daughter who 
were standing ina field. She said the German plane circled around them 
three times shooting at them with machine guns until both fell dead. She 
told how one of the nurses in an ambulance plane had been killed by 
machine-gun fire from a German attacker when the plane was returning 
to a field hospital after a trip to the rear with wounded 

_ Nurse Sokolovskoya said that wounded Germans could usually be 
divided into two groups after a few minutes’ conversation with them. 
One group is composed of those who are glad they have been wounde 
and do not have to return to fighting. The other group is composed 0 
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those who are ardent belicvers in Hitler’s “bringing order to Europe and 
Russia.’ The latter group, Nurse Sokoiovskoya suid, tell her that “*the 
Fiihrer ordered us to introduce order in the world.”’ 

For the most part, however, she said the German wounded admit that 
they are tired of the war, that it is lasting too long and that they never 
wanted to fight in the first place. According to the nurse's statement, 
many more Germans would surrender to Russians but for the fact that 
they are carefully watched. . 

Nurse Sokolovskoya is married and the mother of an cleven-year-old 
son. She was a school teacher before the war bevan. Her few days’ rest 
in Moscow have been the first since June 22 that she has not been at the 
front. 


September 17th 


THE demands of warfare after three months have made no noticeable 
dent in the potential manpower of the gigantic Soviet Union. There are 
at the present time no conclusive figures on the strength of the mobilized 
forces, but it can be safely assumed that these figures run into millions. 

Casualty figures for the first six wecks of the war have already been 
announced and replacements have been made. Despite this the streets of 
Moscow are filled with men of military age who have not bcen called to 
the Army, Navy or other armed forces. 

You can stand on any busy corner these days and within five minutes 
see enough men between 20 and 35 to form a regiment. When the term 
“unlimited manpower” is used, the best example is Russia. This country, 
if necessary, could supply men for a dozen armies. 

_ One reason why so many additional millions could be released from 
civilian life for front-line duty is that the women of the Soviet Union have 
been trained to take over the work of men in practically every ficld. 
Long before the war started women were operating street cars, buses, 
trains and other means of transportation. 

_ These days you will find women doing men’s work on all sides. A 
vital rail transportation system is kept in repair these days by women. 
Along almost any railway line you will sec groups of 20, 40 and 80 women 
taking up rails and crossties and replacing them with new ones. A large 
percentage of factory work has been taken over by women and you will 
find them operating precision machines with professional deftness. In 
reckoning the manpower of this country, the People’s Army should 
not be overlooked. This Army is composed of able-bodicd men fit for 
front-line duty Who are either under age, over age or unnceded at present. 
Their work in the rear is an important function now, They are divided 
into labour squads, and are on call at an instant’s notice. The People’s 
Army also runs into millions and if necessary its strength could be increased 
many times over, : 

The People’s Army and the Red Army combined undoubtedly consti- 
tute the largest active defending force any nation has ever had. And yet 
there still are more men available for the needs of war. Every city and 
village in the Soviet Union at this minute could contribute enough trained, 
able-bodied men to form a practically limitless number of regiments. 
If the war continues for any length of timc, many of these men will be 
called up for active duty. | 
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Sepiemoer 19tr 


LYUBOV ORLOvVA, the Sovict’s outstanding movie actress, is a blonde 
beauty and vivacious girl. [ saw her yesteruay at tie Mosfilm Studio 
While she was completing tie final scene of a picture written and directed 
by her husband, Gregory Alexandrov. They were resting between takes 
in a birch grove bordcring tiz studio and talking about her new piciure, 
which has a war theme and is yet untitled. 

Later, we drove to their dacha, situated in an evea larger birch grove 
about 25 miles from Moscow. Orlova was in slacks within a few minutes 
and settled down to learning English. Her husband speaks alinost perfect 
English, which he learned during his seventeea months in the United 
States and Mexico, when he and Sergei Eisenstein were making pictures 
about which Hollywood could never quite make up its mind. Orlova 
said she was determined to leurn English because she hoped to come to 
America with her husband when the war was over. 

During the time she was practising “T have an awful tummyache™ and 
“How’s the world treating you ?’—-in addition to more respectable 
phrases, a kitten, which had followed one of the many Alexandrov dogs 
to the dacha {rom some nearby house, kept crawling over her and playing 
tag with her nose. 

Alexandrov’s dogs are a sight to see. He and Orlova have more odd 
sizes of breeds and non-breeds than I could count. One was a small white 
English terrier that got into a bad display of temper cach time he was 
ordered out of a chair at the tea table. There would have been more dogs 
at the Orlova-Alexandrov dacha if one of their favourites had survived a 
recent air raid. This particular dog raced around the yard barking at the 
planes and bursting anti-aircraft shells overhead until a fragment of a shell 
neatly docked his tail. And then, the next night, he suffered a fatal blow 
from a picce of shrapnel. 

Orlova has a large collection of war relics. Among them are many 
pieces of fire-bombs, shells and other things that fall in the night during air 
raids. This popular actress, who has received a government decoration 
and is an honoured artist of the Russian Federated Republic, has made 
many Soviet films. 

Orlova can almost be said to have her films tailor-made to suit her 
talents, since her husband ‘insists on writing the scenarios of the films he 
directs. They are perhaps the most ideally suited team in the world of 
cinema. Alexandrov himself has been decorated by the government and 
is also an honoured artist of the Soviet Union. In addition, he has been 
given the Order of the Red Star, one of the few military decorations ever 

awarded to a civilian. You will prohably be bearing more and more 
about Orlova and Alexandrov in Amcrica as time goes on, 


September 25th. 
I HAVE completed a six-day tour of the Western Front in the Smolensk 
direction along a sector 150 kilometres (almost 100 miles) long. The tour 
_ began in the town of Vyazma and ended in the German-destroyed town of 
Yelnya. _ ; | 
| T travelled through seas of mud by car to reach a number of 
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front-line positions, most of them buried deeply in densely-wooded areas. 
While at the front we were under artillery barrage several times and once 
German guns got the range on the road on which we were travelling. 

The trip. which was arranged by the Foreign Office, got off to an excit- 
ing start when nine German bombing planes raided the town of WVyazma 
early in the morning of the second day. Three large-calibre bombs fell 
100 yards from the hotel whcre we were staying, and flying glass and 
window sashes hurled the drowsy out of bed at 7 a.m. That same evening 
we interviewed the crew of one plane that had been shot down. This was 
the first time I had had the occasion to stand face to face with a bombing 
crew that had rained Icthal explosives around me. 

Two nights were spent on the front within a few kilometres of the 
German lines while Russian artillery kept up a continuous roar of shelling 
all around us. This barrage of artillery fire was in progress during our 
entire stay on the front, but it was particularly heavy at night. The 
thunder of big guns and lightning-like flashes were constant along the 
entire 150-kilometre sector. During one night the sky in the west was 
almost continuously lighted by brilliant rockets and flares sent up by the 
Germans. Red Army officers explained this action as being an almost 
nightly occurrence because the Germans used this means of keeping watch 
on Russian movements during the night. 

One officer said the Germans were particularly unenthusiastic about 
night engagements and employed every possible means to avoid them. 
It was said that one division of Russian forces had recaptured territory up 
to ten kilometres in depth during three night battles. 

During my stay on the front it was not unusual to look up and see 
German planes overhead. But in no case did they remain long over 
Russian territory, as the Soviet Air Fleet demonstrated that it has undis- 
putable control of the air at least over the 150-kilometre sector which we 
visited for six days. German air attacks on Russian communications such 
as roads and bridges appeared to be noticcably weak. During the entire 
trip, during which we travelled along the front from two to fifteen kilo- 
metres in depth, only one destroyed bridge was seen and no disruption of 
travel on roads was evident. , 

At one highway bridge over a railway sixteen bomb craters were 
counted but the closest bomb had fallen 50 yards from the bridge and the 
almost continuous movement of supplies passed over the roads in this 
sector unmolested by German aviation. Several towns and villages had 
been destroyed by German fire-bombs and explosives. One of these is 
Yelnya, from which the Germans were routed recently in a Russian counter 
Offensive. 

Before leaving Yelnya the Germans levelled half of the buildings and 
left only ashes and gaunt chimneys in the once thriving small city. The 
battlefields surrounding Yelnya were visited by the correspondents. This 
battle was the Red Army’s first decisive victory over the German invaders 
and its results were impressive. The battlefields at Ushakovo, Cartino, 
Ustinovo, Chensovi and Yelnya were strewn with the wreckage of German 
forces left behind during the retreat. On a hilltop in the village of 
Ushakovo, which had been completely wiped off the earth and which was 
the farthest point of German advance, the work of clearing the scene of 
battle was still in progress. | | 

German trenches had been used to bury the German dead and all that 
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remained of their forces was the debris of battle. This debris included 
fragments of exploded shells and articles of clothing and equipment. 
German newspapers and magazines littered the ground and every few 
feet bits of gas masks and other equipment lay tn wrecked disorder. 

These German trenches were built in the same fashion as World War I 
trenches in France. But in this particular village there were no barbed 
Wire entanglements. There hadn't been enough time to build them. In 
the centre of the German trenches, where the bodies of fallen Germans 
had been buried, a large mound decorated with evergreens and flowers 
covered the bodies of the Red Army dead. This mound had just been 
completed and the flowers on il were still fresh. 

Along the roadside extending for fifteen kilometres from Ushakovo to 
Yelnya large quantities of war materials abandoned by the Germans in 
their hasty retreat were still piled every few yards. The largest quantities 
of materials were artillery shells, still encased in their wicker protecting 
jackets. Wrecked German tanks, armoured cars and planes could be 
seen along the roadside and in the fields. Where bomb craters dotted the 
countryside like a pock-marked face, potatoes that had been uprooted lay 
as though they had been dug for harvest. 

All undemolished and unburned dwellings, of which there were few, 
were inhabited and the work of clearing potato and flax fields was in 
progress. Those whose homes had been destroyed had moved to other 
regions. The scene of this tattle was an amazing sight and looked as if 
the earth had been uprooted. Walking over the ground you stepped 
gingerly because unexploded mines could be seen protruding their 
aluminium faces where rain had washed the carth away. 

This scarred landscape looked exactly as one would expect a battle- 
field to look two weeks after an engagement had ended. It will take many 
years for new dwellings to be erected, for new trees to sprout in the ground 
and for memory of the dead—both Russian and German—to be crased 


from the human mind. 


September 26th 


DURING my six-day tour of the front in a western direction, | saw large 
quantities of war materials left behind by the Germans and now in the 
hands of the Red Army. In the Yelnya scctor. in particular, | was 
impressed by stack after stack of artillery shells, each neatly encased in its 
wicker or wooden container. The reason for this neat packaging of 
artillery ammunition was to prevent the scarring of shell casings which 
would damage the scoriig of barrels. 

After secing such large quantities of materials in an undamaged 
condition it was casy for me to understand the painstaking preparations 
that the Germans make for their engagements. [ saw practically every 
item of material used by the German Army in the Yelnya scctor, from 
machine-gun cartridges to tanks, and almost without exception there was 
no evidence of ersatz materials having been used in the construction OF 
manufacture. | 

Rubber used for tires on trucks and motorcycles was of good quality. 
Newsprint appeared to be of about the same quality as the newspapers 
and magazines in Germany have used for a nurnber of ycars. In fact, 
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practicaily every item of German manufacture found on the battlefields 
around Yelnya appeared to be of at least average quality if judged by 
American standards. Niotorized cquipment was of sturdy construction 
throughout. The only thing German equipment was unable to stand up 
against was the fire power of Red Army gunning. 

From rifle to cannon, Russian fire proved to be superior to any protec- 
tion the Germans were able to put up-—at least in Yelnya. And grenade- 
shattcred tanks and artillery-blasted emplacements were ample proof of 
this, in my estimation. After I had examined the construction of German 
trenches, observation posts and gun positions it was plain that the Germans 
have developed the science of warfare to the 10th degree, but that the only 
element that so far has been able to stop the onrush of these forces is 
Russian determination. The Russians are able to throw large quantities 
of materials against the Germans and they have the manpower to back 
up their thrusts. Where the Germans have been successful is in instances 
where sheer weight of materials has been the deciding factor. Judging 
from the attitude of men of the Red Army, both private and officer, with 
whom | talked, there can never be any doubt of the war’s final outcome. 


September 27th 


WHILE at the front recently I witnessed the bombing of a town by German 
planes. Nine Junkers 88s swept over the horizon soon after seven in the 
morning and dropped their loads of 500- and 1,000-pound bombs. 
People were doing the usual things at that hour, such as milking cows, 
culting wood, cooking breakfast and walking along the streets on their 
way to work. | 

{n the backyard of a house fifty yards from where I was I could see an 
old man trudging from the woodshed to the kitchen with several sticks of 

wood in his arms. Two children were carrying pails of water from the 
well to the house. A woman in the yard was milking a cow. A 500-pound 
bomb dropped squarely in the rear of the house with a roar that sounded 
like the’cnd of the world. There was a violent upheaval of splintered 
timbers, shattered glass, brick and powdery plaster. Fragments of the 
house flew in all directions, striking other buildings and falling with 
crunching thuds into the soft earth. 

The old man with his armful of sticks lay face downward in the muddy 
path, his body broken and blecding. The woman, who had been milking, 
and the cow itself, had been hurled against the side of the shed and almost 
flattened by the impact. The two children with their pails of water lay 
screaming on the ground while life slowly flowed from their bodies. A 
woman who had been in the kitchen: of the house cooking breakfast had 
been blown into an unrecognizable mass. A younger girl, who had been 
in the front part of the house, lay crushed under timbers that had fallen 
from the second story. 

There was:a short period of absolute silence. Bombs were falling at 
intervals in other parts of the town, but for several moments there was a 
complete lull in life. Then suddenly the silence was broken by the shouts 
of men and women running toward the blasted dwelling. Men tore into 
the wreckage, calling to anyone who might still be alive ; but no one was 
alive. The entire family of six persons had been killed. ~ : 
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From across the street a woman of about seventy, evidently a relative 
of the family, ran toward the bombed house—her face contorted with 
anguish. She ran to the bodies of the children on the ground and tried 
to lift them into her arms. When she saw that she could not bring them 
to life, she fell down beside them and lay there screaming and moaning. 

By that time several rescue squads had arrived. One was a civilian 
demolition squad that went to work prying timbers from the body of the 
young girl. One was a squad of demolition workers who began shovel- 
ling through the brick and plaster in hopes of finding anyone who might 
still be alive. A third squad was composed of six girls with Red Cross 
armbands and first-aid kits. Neighbours, soldiers and other labour 
squads began arriving and soon several hundred persons crowded around 
the bombed house and its dead. ; 

Then a truck drove up and backed into the yard. The bodies were 
lifted into it. The young girl's body was placed in the truck beside the 
body of the old man, with one stick of wood still gripped in the fingers of 
one hand. The last to be put into the truck was the shattered body of the 
woman who had been milking the cow. The upper portion of her body was 
lifted up first and a few moments later the lower portion was put into the 
truck. ; 

The blasted body of the other woman, the one who had been cooking 
breakfast, was gathered bit by bit by the girls with Red Cross arm bands 
and placed in a small wooden box. Someone lifted the weeping grand- 
mother from the ground and guided her toward a shed. 


_ September 28th 


WHEN the Russian-German war began, few persons other than the 
Russians themselves had any comprehension of just how powerful the 
Soviet Union was in military might. Practically every foreigner in 
Moscow, including Germans but excepting British Who from the beginning 
have had justifiable respect for Russia’s war machine, depreciated the 
country’s ability to cope with the invasion. There has long been a 
rumour-—probably untrue but none the less revealing of the general thought 
—that a former German military attaché in Moscow was court martialled 
in Berlin for having underestimated Russia’s military strength. 

The most pessimistic lot of foreigners in Russia was American. The 
Most pessimistic of them gave Germany three wecks to march into 
Moscow ; the most optimistic gave them three months. Not only were 
all predictions proved by Jater events to be wide of the mark, but, at this 
late date, those early prophets of doom should:at least be put at foot of 
the class. 

Foreigners in Moscow were not the only ones who almost daily foretold 
collapse of the Sovict Union over a period of some three months. The 
foreign press and radio, when read and heard in Moscow during those 
days, seemed like mouthings from another world. Those in Moscow who 
were in touch with actuality knew that the Soviet Union's strenath, while 
untested, was capable of withstanding assault at least for a long length o 
time if not indefinitely. ee 

American prophets of doom were panicked by the reputed invincibility 
of the German Army, and when J left Moscow it was evident that it would 
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be a long time if ever before they recovered from the shock of seeing their 
own dire warnings emphatically disproved by events. Americans, with 
whom I came in contact, could not understand how German air raids 
could be rendered so ineffectual by Russian anti-aircraft defence ; but the 
British, it should be noted, were quick to admit and praise the efficiency 
of the Soviet air defence. 

I remember, during the early weeks of war, when practically every 
American in Moscow kept suitcases packed for a quick get-away and when 
almost daily reports were heard from the American press and radio fore- 
telling the impending evacuation of Moscow. I must say | was never one 
of these who foresaw the day of doom, and I refused to be panicked into 
flight. One American even went so far as to keep his packed suitcases in 
his automobile in order to be among the first'to reach the railway station 
when the rush began. Another one paid up his hotel bill weekly in advance 
for several weeks, to save time for himself when the time came to join the 
rush out of the city. 

Moscow may or may not fall to the Germans in the course of timce— 
and that is a matter later events will have to prove one way or the other— 
but if the city is eventually captured by the Germans it will not have 
taken place during those first three months of war, as confidently predicted 
by Americans in Moscow during the summer of 1941. The conduct of 
Americans in Moscow during those days frequently madc me feel ashamed 

of being one mysclf. I could not understand at the time, and still don’t 
understand, why with few exceptions they demonstrated such fear of 
German bombingattacks. Ofall the brave men in Moscow, the Americans 
were undoubtedly the lesser. 

_ Russians went about their business of patrolling rooftops, fighting fires, 
digging into debris of bombed buildings for killed and wounded, and 
otherwise fulfilling their duties as citizens regardiess of personal safety. 
But I am ashamed to say few Americans ventured outside air raid shelters 
even when their duties required them to do so ; and the least said about 
the conduct of Americans when within proximity of German land forces 
on the front the better. 

The attitude of the average Russian civilian or soldicr towards life and 
death during wartime brings about more striking contrast. Russians have 
been schooled in the philosophy that it is noble to give-up one’s life, if 
necessary, to the safety of their country. For this reason, Russians have 
scorn for death that results in everyday deeds of heroism. Russian news- 
papers make much of this in printing details of acts for which honours and 
awards are made. 

One of the most frequently-commented upon is what Russians call 
the ramming cf German airplane by Soviet pilots. Sovict pilots are not 
sent up to ram their planes into those of the Germans ; but this is resorted 
to frequently when Soviet pilots have exhausted their ammunition without 
bringing down a German plane. Rather than return to his base for addi- 
tional ammunition and allow the German pilot to carry out scouting or 
bombing assignments in the meantime, Sovict pilots often attempt to clip 
off their adversary’s rudder with wing tip and, failing that, to attempt to 
cut off the rudder with whirling propeller blades. This latter act is called 
ramming and almost always results in crippling nosedive crash of the 
enemy plane and, frequently, destruction of the Soviet plane. 

It usually happens that pilots of both ships are able to parachute to 
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earth safely, although which one will be captured by the enemy depends 
upon control of the territory over which the planes were flying at 
the time. These ramming activities seemed to be enjoyed by Russian 
pilots, and accounts of them are told and retold at every airbase that I 
have visited. 

Usually, Russian pilots get the better of the bargain in ramming, 
because more often than not his plane is a small fighter while the destroyed 
German planc is a large Junkers or Dornier bomber. 

During one trip to airbase near Moscow | talked to two pilots, each 
of whom had three rammed German Junkers to his credit. They told me 
that in most cases they brought down planes containing crews of four or 
five men and that in each instance the plane contained a Luftwaffe major. 
One of them said Russian pilots had rammed planes containing many 
familiar faces because the Germans were using crews that had flown the 
Moscow-Berlin civil airline for many years, and that they even knew some 
of them by their nicknames. He added, however, that the Germans 
refused any signs of recognition and maintained that they had never scen 
their captors before. 


° 


September 29th 


OUTSIDE the Soviet Union there are many conflicting rumours regarding 
that country’s moral, social and religious life. One of the most recent of 
these rumours tended to give the world at large the impression that a great 
revival of religion had swept through the country since war began, opening 
churches, reinstating divine services, and generally raising people to 
feverish pitch of religious fervour. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. : ; 
There have always teen churches functioning in their limited way in 
the Soviet Union. Today a small percentage of the country’s churches are 
open and holding weekly services. The principal one of these is: Russian 
Orthodox, new and old. In addition, one can attend Catholic and Baptist 
churches among others. : 

Perhaps the strangest sect to find in Russia is what is known in the 
United States as “Holy Rollers.” This latter church is not gtven any 
encouragement whatever, either by the state or other denominations, and 
its believers are forced to do their “rolling” on the floors of private homes. 

During five months in the Soviet Union only once did | hear church 
bells ringing, however, and in this instance the bells were being rung ina 
village church to summon workers to the ficlds for the harvest. The state 
discourages any form of religious demonstration, but it is reasonably 
tolerant of those who profess belief in God and allows them to cngage in 
worship. 

On the other hand, one of the educational steps taken by the state in an 
effort to discourage divine worship and belief in God is the well-known 
anti-religious museum in Moscow. The greater number of church 
buildings in Russia have been sct aside as historical museums or are used 
for such purposes as barns, dwellings, stores or schools. Once in a while 
is to be seen a former church used as movie theatre or assembly hall for 
workers. J] have been in a number of churches where a priest was in 
attendance and where weekly services were held, complete with the burning 
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of candles. On the other hand, I don’t recall even once having seen a 
Russian who admitted that he had any religious beliefs whatever. 

Marriage and home have become established institutions in the 
Soviet Union. One of the most popular motion pictures in the country 
at the outbreak of war was a film called ““Love, Marriage and the rome.” 
This film glorified.these institutions to greater degree than any other 
existing institution in the country, with the exception of the siate. 

The average Russian family is like a family in England or America 
in that it is centred around man and wife, children and home. Children 
are not taken from their mother at an early age, but working mothers have 
the privilege of placing children in nurscrics and schools during working 
hours. . 

One of the most enticing inducements held out to young persons in 
love is the privilege of combining their allotted floor space. In fact, it is a 
deciding inducement in many instances that have been known because in 
Moscow, in particular, where floor space has becn at a premium for many 
years the addition of thirty-six square teet of living space, cven if it is to 
be shared with another, has turncd many a young woman’s head. I knew 
a girl in Moscow who had lived in her small living sphere year after year 
with the hope that some day she would be able to acquire larger quarters. 
She fell in love with a young man who, for some reason, had three rooms. 
Quite frankly she said she was going to be marricd because it might be 
her only opportunity to progress from one room to three rooms. 
Ordinarily, the young couple would be allotted onc, or at most two, rooms 
in Moscow. Elsewhere in the country living quarters are not so dear. 

Morals are not lax even though some customs of the country would 
appear to the peoples of western countries to be strange if not unusual. 
I made many trips through various sections of the Soviet Union and it 
was uncommon to see distinctions made between sexes when it came 
to the matter of sleeping under crowded conditions. I have seen as many 
as fifteen men and three women sleeping, cach on his individual cot in 
one large room. This was accepted as a matter of course by all concerned 
and under the circumstances I couldn’t see how anyone could find fault 
with the arrangement. 

In the days before the war, when Russian railways operated sleeping 
ears on ils principal Jines, sleeping compartments of two berths were 
allotted indiscriminately to members of both sexes. Since this type of 
sleeping car was the only one available, it was accepted as a matter of 
course. My wife and I were once travelling with a girl and a man who 
were acting as our interpreters. They were not married. When we 
cautiously inquired as to what they thought the sleeping arrangements 
should be, considering the fact that between us we had two compartments 
of two berths each. The girl promptly said that she and the male inter- 
preter would occupy one compartment because “‘interpreters are sexless.” 
We never brought up the subject again after that during the threc-weeks 
train trip because her explanation seemed to us to be beyond argument and 
in line with the customs of the country. | 

During the summer months we encountered a custom known as nude 
bathing. Russians are great believers in deriving whatever benefits are to 
be obtained from rays of the sun and they believe in acquiring the maximum 
results. This means that they seek the maximum number of square inches 
of exposure. When my wife and I were introduced to the custom of suit- 
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less swimming on the Biack S2a at a well-known and popular summer 
resort, we discovered that the sexes are rigidly segregated on the beach. 
Women in their restricted areca disport themselves without restraint, while 
the men, some distance away, loll on the sands in a primitive manner. 
“ome beaches in the countr- are set aside for mixed bathing, and on these 
I failed to see anyone—iman or girl—without a bathirie suit. During the 
hot months, however, every stream. river and lake in the country has its 
Share of swimmers of both sexes. 1 often noticed that, under such circum- 
Stances, no one bothered about a bathing suit, but that it was customary 
for men and boys to seek their own company, while girls and women 
almost invariably sought similar exclusiveness. 


October 1st 


WE didn’t know until the last moment whether we would be sold railway 
tickets, but the girl in the ticket olTice had phoned the night before and 
Said that our chances were ninety-nine times certain and only one doubtful. 

We were up at 6 a.m. It was a typical carly fall Moscow morning. 
The Kremlin towers and tall buildings around our hotel were drenched in 
heavy mist, and water trickled down the window panes. 

We finished packing our things which was still no small task, even 
though we had been shedding worn-out clothing like moulting chickens 
since we left Los Angeles six months before—and not to mention the 
fact that some eight or ten Moscow triends had eagerly pressed wads of 
roubles into our hands for badly-worn shirts, woollen sweaters, slacks 
and silk stockings. ‘ 

Shortly after seven o'clock the ticket-olffice girl phoned that we would 
be able to buy tickets to the north. Our train was scheduled to leave the 
Station at 9.45 and we left the hotel at &—just to be on the safe side. 

Large crowds of people were standing in long queues two and three 
abreast waiting nobody knew how long for a chance to buy tickets and 
board trains. There must have been at least six hundred men, women 
and children standing patiently in front of closed ticket windows. 

The gate to our train was opened thirty minutes before leaving time 
and we made our way past large crowds of Red Army soldiers and Red 
Navy sailors who were waiting to board troop trains to the north. There 
was great hustle and bustle about train-platforms, but there was no con- 
fusion. The porters led the way with our baggage and we walked down the 
open-air plattorm for nine car lengths before finding our carriage, number 
five. In addition to fourteen passenger carriages, there were two mail 
and express cars making up the train. The last car, which was attached a 
few minutes before Icaving time. was a short, European-type freight car 
that had been armoured with steel plates. This contained a detachment 
of military. 

After the porters had Ied us into our carriage, we discovered that it was 
a hard car. We had been led to belicve that there would be one soft 
car on the train, and so we sat down on the hard wooden benches and 
made the most of it. At this point, the fifty roubles which [ hud given the 
porters for carrying the baggage from the street to the train proved to be 
insufficient and the porters didn’t hesitate to ask for twenty-tive additional 
roubles. We compromised on a total of sixty-five for services. At the 
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exchange rate for American dollar, this service cost us the sum of appro*- 
imately twelve dollars but, having become accustomed to secing our 
money go like water in Russia for five months, we shrugged this charge © 
like old-timers. 

The train was due to Icave in about tcn minutes so we settled ourselves 
for the trip which, under ordinary peacetime conditions, took forty-elS 
hours but which was to consume a total of three days and two nights- 
There was no dining-car on the train since dining-cars had been taken O 
all trains at the outbreak of the war, and for the same reason there were 
no sleeping-cars. We had been told that all trains carried one soft carriage 
which meant a secon dclass car with upholstery ; but this in our case 
proved to be information of an crroncous nature. 

The Russian hard car which was to be our home for nearly half a week 
is something like an American freight car with windows and shelves. 
The benches are partitioned but the ends are es and whatever privacy 
you can imagine to find: is usually arranged under the cover of night when 
lights are out. 

We had thoughtfully purchased four tickets, which gave us the right of 
eminent domain over the whole of two benches. Above were shelves for 
sleeping. That’s about all there is to a Russian hard car, except a watef- 
closet at the end of the carriage, which ts used by both sexes. 

Our train pulled out on the dot of 9.45. We made fairly good time out 
of Moscow. We passed through a factory district which showed no 
evidence of bomb damage and on through suburbs dotted with single- 
family, unpainted, weather-beaten log houses of two, threc, four and five . 
rooms, which are typical of all of Great Russia from the Ukraine to the. 
White Sea. 

For the next fifty miles we went in a north-easterly direction at a speed 
of about thirty milcs per hour. The train passed through lush green 
rolling country with occasional groves of birch and pine dotting the 
landscape. Whenever we came to one of these groves we usually saw 
groups of children and women, and sometimes soldiers, picking mush- 
rooms in the wet damp soil. The country was as peaceful-looking as it 
ery a year bedore but every large village showed some sign of war 

There was an occasional medium tank or gun emplacement. There 
were always army trucks in larger villages and detachments of soldiers 
appeared on drill fields or around barracks. 

We made frequent halts all day while military trains with priority 
passed us in both directions. Some were hospital trains coming down 
from the north ; some were troop trains with grinning, laughing soldiers 
hanging from the doors of freight cars, and some were long trains of flat 
cars and gondolas carrying complete detachments of tanks—small, 
medium and large. Action stations had been erected on cars and crews of 
machine-gunners and anti-aircraft guns were everywhere in evidence. 
These trains were going north at great spced and sometimes were only 
five or ten minutes apart. 

. Before leaving Moscow we had been advised to carry our own food 
with us, and it proved to be unusually good advice. We had stocked up 
with supplies for three days and these were packed in three large baskets. 
In addition to bread, butter, jam, cheese and ham, we had six bottles of 
water, roast chicken, caviar—pressed and fresh-—-and smoked sausage. 
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All this seemed like superabundance before we left Moscow, but after 
making the first two meals of it we saw that we would have to economize 
if we were to make it last for 1,200 kilometres on a train that stopped on 
every sidetrack for periods extending from five minutes to four hours. 

It began to grow dark about five-thirty and a woman train guard came 
through the carriage, blacking out windows. When that was done a 
Single blue electric light was switched on in the centre of the car and we 
settled down for the night. 

Every seat in the car was occupied and at six o'clock a sort of mutual 
bedtime hour was silently agreed upon. My wife and I were the only 
Ones who had bedding, and the others in the car rolled up in their over- 
coats and stretched out on their shelves. As far as [ could make out, it 
was not the thing to take off one’s footgear either, because early next 
morning when I got up I was greeted by pair after pair of boot soles jutting 
out from shelves. 

Sometime during the night we had changed our direction from north- 
east to due north and were following the fortieth degree of longitude. 
By noon of the second day we had travelled something over 400 kilometres 
and were within one degree of latitude of being on Leningrad parallel, 
which is sixty degrees north. That afternoon we crossed over the main 
ee the Leningrad spur of Trans-Siberian Railway and chugged north- 
ward. 

The weather was more misty than it had been in Moscow. until the 
second night. Cold winds blew through the thinly constructed wooden 
cars and it was all we could do to keep warm even with all our clothes on, 
including our overcoats and one blanket each. For some reason or other, 
whether due to wartime conditions or not, the carriages were unheated, 
Sometime during the night one of the passengers lit a handful of charcoal 
in a tin pan. We could smell fumes but none of heat. 

At dawn next morning I pulled back the blackout curtain and looked 
out of the window. Snow was swirling against the window and the ground 
was covered with heavy frost. When the train stopped at the next siding, 
ice in ditches looked several inches thick. 

At noon we stopped at a fairly large town. The train was due to remain 
forty minutes but actually stayed three hours and fifty minutes. Margaret 
was determined to get into the station and buy some hot food, and I 
remained in the carriage to watch over our belongings. We had noticed 
that practically every co-passenger had slept with his bundle or suitcase 
under his head and that those who had two or more pieces of baggage 
hitched them together in some ingenious manner with picces of rope and 
large padlocks. So l remained with our baggage while Margaret made a 
dash for the buffet across the tracks. - 

The first buffet she went to was queued up by some fifty or sixty 
persons waiting their turn to buy. She stood in line for a little more than 
half an hour with one cye on steaming hot Aas/a and the other cye on the 
train. At last when it came to her turn, she discovered that a food ration 
card was necessary. She then dashed into the station where kasha was 
being sold at another buffet. This time she was determined not to stand 
in another queue for half an hour, so she began talking as loud as she could. 

For a while something of an uproar resulted. We were not only the 
only foreigners on the train but, evidently, the first foreigners in the 
memory of that town’s citizens. Militia was called to arrest what was 
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thought to be Gerraan, but before they arrived a Red Navy officer who 
recognized English settled things in a short time. He helped her buy a 
large pan of hot kasha—which is a cercal dish of barley—and she got 
back on the train. 

We sat on our benches and ate hungrily until the last grain disappeared. 
-. It was one of the finest meals I have ever had anywhere in the world. 
The English-speaking Navy officer, who was a train passenger in another 
car, brought us later a can of fish and opened it for us. After that the 
voman train guard brought in a big pot of boiling water and we filled 
our cups and drank it down. No tea was available and we had brought 
none with us ; but we found that hot water is just about the best sub- 
stitute for tea or coffee that exists north of sixtieth parallel. 

After a long wait at the station while train load after train load of 
soldiers, tanks, artillery trucks and every conceivable paraphernalia of 
war passed us, we finally got under way ourselves. It was then close to 
five o’clock in the afternoon and we were still 600 kilometres or more from 
the White Sea. 

Shortly afterward we settled down for another cold night. 

The next morning we ate the last of our bread and opened a can of 
strawberry preserves. Our stock of food had dwindled to a small hunk 
of cheese, some pressed caviare and a long piece of smoked sausage. 

It began to look as if we would be a fourth day en route so we each 
put aside a portion of the remaining food. 1! chose cheese and pressed 
caviare, and Margaret said she would be satisfied with smoked sausage. 
Each of us hid away his portion and agreed not to beg of the other when 
his share was eaten. We were in the wild north woods country and it was 
already evident that we would not come to stations where food was 
available. 7 | 

The country we were passing through was almost flat and it sloped 
towards the north. Sawmills hugged the railway on both sides, but the 
only signs of human habitation was at villages twenty and thirty kilo- 
metres apart. When we stopped at stations, the most we ever saw were 
clusters of eight, ten or a dozen houses set in mire of black ooze. It was 
raining then in sheets and it looked as if it had always rained there. 
Buildings were of rougher construction than those farther south but still 
built of logs. The only sign of farming was an occasional stack of green 
uncured hay hanging on poles above wet earth. There were no cows in 
evidence but every house had two or more goats on its porch,- woodshed 
or doorstep. 

The clothing worn by the inhabitants of this north country was in 
worse condition that that | had seen anywhere in the Soviet Union. 
Almost everyone had on boots of some kind but there were more felt 
than there were leather or rubber. Women working in peat bogs beside 
the railway usually wore straw slippers over heavily bound feet. These 
bindings were -of cloth and extended well above the knees. Every now 
and then a woman or child. barefooted was seen. Threc-quarters of the 
Jabour all along the way was being done by women. They were rolling 
logs, loading timber cars and digging peat. Most of the track workers 
were women and the only men on the train crew were the engineer and 
the fireman. | 

Now and then we would pass a training field for soldiers and there 
were always a large number of soldicrs digging ditches or undergoing 
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bayonet or rifle practice. Early in the afternoon of the third day I noticed 
that the train was gaining speed and spending less time on sidings. 

It began to look as if we would reach our destination at the mouth or 
the Northern Dvina River on the White Sea by night. Margaret, who had 
become at home in the hard car, said she was perfectly willing to spend 
another night on the train because she had grown to like it. Anyway, — 
she ate up the remainder of her share of food ; but [ put my share away in 
case we were sidetracked for the night. — 

In the middle of the afternoon we reached a point where the land 
sloped sharply northward to the sea. The train went faster and faster 
and at times we were going thirty or forty miles an hour. At five o’clock 
we began passing the first signs of urban habitation. There was a tall 
ski slide erected on the highest hill in the vicinity, which was about twenty- 
five hundred feet high, and several cottages appeared. These were painted 
white and had cleared yards around them. 

Just as the sun was setting at five-thirty, we rolled over a low swampy 
land on the west side of the Northern Dvina River opposite the city of 
Archangel-—or, as the Russians properly call it, Arhangelsk. 

The train pulled up at the terminus and we stepped out on an open 
station platform. We were greeted by a blast of cold, wet arctic wind 
that made me shiver to my bones. The train was soon emptied of its 
hundreds of civilians, soldiers and sailors, and we stood on the platform 
wondering how we would ever get to the ferry and cross to Arhangelsk. 

After a few minutes a Red Army officer came up and looked at us, 
and he was followed by the customs officer. We tried to tell him what we 
were doing in Arhangelsk, in our limited Russian, and he listened 
patiently. After a while he and the customs officer went across the plat- 
form and conferred briefly. When they came back they motioned to us to 
follow them. Several porters appeared and followed with our baggage. 

It was going dark rapidly and a wet raw wind stung us until we could 

barely stagger along. The Red Army officer and the customs officer 
walked ahead, glancing back at us once in a while. We crossed some 
tracks and a muddy road to a path that led towards the river. When we 
reached a wharf, the officers told us to wait there. The Red Army officer 
jogged off and came back after five minutes, cheerful and smiling. We 
knew all was well but we hoped we could hurry and get out of the arctic 
night. We were led to one end of the pier that jutted out into the river 
and crossed from the pier to a floating dock on a narrow plank that seemed 
no wider than a piece of string over icy water. A launch was waiting for 
us and we got aboard immediately. 7 

The broad Northern Dvina River was alive with shipping and we 

chugged out to midstream. A new and colder blast of arctic wind struck 
us as we headed downstream into the night. We passed a number of 
merchant steamers in the river'and were approaching the opposite shore 
when the motor of the launch went dead. Both officers were laughing and 
cheerful as we sat shivering in the cold, while two sailors monkeyed with 
the motor. . | 

The strong fresh wind was carrying us up the river all the time and 

Arhangelsk became farther and farther away. After an hour the motor 
was started and once more we headed into the wind and went downstream. 
In the winter the river is frozen so solidly that rails are laid on the ice and 
trains cross to the city, and it felt to us that the time was fast approaching 
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when a crew of labourers would appear and begin laying rails on the river 
before the night was over. - : 

After another half-hour we docked at the landing, and our trip to 
Arhangelsk had come to an end. The army officer and customs officer 
led us through the darkness, their hands gripping ours warmly, and 
deposited us safely on shore. We were two degrees under the arctic circle * 
and ready to begin our tussle with the arctic Winter. 


THE END 


